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LITERATURE. 


Faust. Part I. With Introduction and 
Notes by Jane Lee. (Macmillan.) 


Tuts is a modest, yet in many respects a very 
successful, attempt to perform a difficult task. 
A knowledge of German without a know- 
ledge of Faust is like a knowledge of Greek 
without Homer and the tragedians, or of 
Latin without Virgil. But Faust unexplained 
is worse than a mystery—it is a riddle and a 
puzzle, especially to the young; while, if 
explained in full, it is a most daunting and 
laborious study—a forest which you cannot 
see for itsowntrees. The poemas a whole— 
and even the whole, as Goethe said, “ will 
always remain a fragment’’—represents the 
intermittent work of sixty years. It com- 
prises the thoughts and feelings of youth and 
age, the study of Greek mythology, of 
German superstition, of mediaeval ‘black 
art,” of contemporary politics. It is largely 
ohiticamaiied yet it traces the mental and 
moral development of man for centuries. 
As if to rebuke by anticipation those who 
separate art from conduct, it twists them 
together in an inextricable tangle. An 
exhaustive commentary on it would weigh a 
ton, and would remedy twilight by diffusing 
darkness. Ido not think that anyone who 
has in any degree concerned himself with 
Faust, and especially with Part II., will 
differ seriously from this estimate of its 
immensity. Miss Lee, wisely limiting her 
actual commentary to Part I., has, with equal 
wisdom I think, traced the outline of Part IT., 
in an appendix (pp. 331-363), thus giving 
her readers, so far as possible, a clue to the 
sequel, without which Part I is so tantalising. 
This appendix is not, I think, a favourable 
specimen of Miss Lee’s work. It is a some- 
what hurried compendium, containing some 
inaccuracies which will be mentioned anon. 
With the commentary on Part I., however, 
the case is different. If it falls short of high 
permanent value, it more than fulfils its own 
modest aim—that of ‘‘ leading readers on to a 
complete study” (preface). Formed, as we 
are told in the preface, from the substance of 
lectures delivered at Newnham College, it 
shows a width of reading, and an illustrative 
faculty, from which (speaking purely from 
inference) I should be inclined to think the 
original course of lectures must have been 
both brilliant and serviceable. If the printed 
commentary exhibits, as it appears to me to 
do, some of the defects incident to literary 
lectures as such, it exhibits also a lucid un- 
pedantic vivacious style which such lectures 
sorely need. I desire to emphasise my testi- 
mony to this merit, because within the limits 
of such a review as this it is impossible to 


lies, so to speak, in its own constant recur- 
rence, in many small ways and brief com- 
ments, impossible to quote or enumerate in 
full. The defects, on the other hand, if I 
discern them rightly, are more or less definite 
and curable, and consequently more worth 
dwelling upon, though intrinsically less im- 
portant, than the merits. 
The first defect, however, is one which 
beyond doubt is hard for any one, and 
especially hard for a lady,.to avoid, in intro- 
ducing Faust to pupils or beginners. While 
wholly unable to comprehended what people 
mean who call Faust immoral, I yet feel the 
difficulty of giving a full explanation of 
certain scenes, certain allusions, stage-direc- 
tions—of dwelling on the motives and 
promptings of certain passages in such a 
way as to do justly by the author and by the 
learner. Perhaps a parallel may make this 
clear—‘‘ Measure for Measure ”’ is a priceless 
play, but not a very eligible introduction to the 
English drama. Shakspere sometimes, Goethe 
always, will lay bare the vilest motives of 
his characters, and cause either an unhealthy 
interest, or a twinge of almost intolerable 
mental pain, to young readers; like one who 
should first expose, and then keep touching, 
a sensitive nerve. I dwell no further on this 
point, except to say that in a play so loosely 
compacted as Part I.—a play where the scenes 
require so much intellectual connexion—the 
perhaps necessary reticence of these notes 
leaves scenes Xxiii., xv., Xvi., and, above all, the 
‘“‘ Walpurgisnacht,” not really intelligible. 
It is a choice of evils; but there is something 
to be said for a bald explanation in preference 
to a puzzling, suggestive, unexplained allu- 
sion. On p. xxii. (Introduction) the tragedy 
of Goethe’s domestic life is really, though 
unintentionally, misrepresented by a too 
cautious phraseology. 
The second defect is akin to this, but more 
remediable. Miss Lee, I cannot but think, 
finds more religion, more Christianity, in 
Faust himself than Goethe put there. She 
thinks, ¢.g., that the Easter bells and carols 
(ll. 735-807) recall Faust to religion, or the 
wish to believe. It is to wistful childish 
memories, not to any faith, that they recall 
him. Faust’s final rescue, again, has no 
reference to the Christian idea of love between 
God and man. It is a redemption won by the 
energetic love of a man for men, and the 
purifying love of a woman fora man. I do 
not in the least mean that Faust, any more 
than ‘‘ Hamlet,” is a militantly heathen poem— 
still less that the moral problem of Part I., 
the struggle of man’s two natures, is one with 
which Christianity has no concern or influence. 
But it is a struggle which is far older than 
Christianity, and which, therefore, we may 
naturally think could survive the extinction 
of that faith. Goethe felt this; hence, 
though the framework of the poem is in some 
respects biblical, the treatment of the subject 
is not so, or much less so than Miss Lee 
thinks. There is a temptation, no doubt, to 
emphasise the Christian element in Faust 
for the purpose of touching the higher 
imagination of the young; yet I doubt if, in 
the long run, we aid their comprehension by 
doing so. We give them something to be 
afterwards unlearnt—a course as popular as it 
is unwise. I do not at all imply, however, 


but only that the notes have here and ther® 
an impulse in this direction. The writer of 
the last page of the Introduction, and of the 
note to p. xxxvi., lacks neither intellectual 
nor moral courage. 

A third point in which the commentary 
might certainly be at once shortened and 
improved would lie in the entire omission 
of the too numerous “lexicon notes,” if I 
mey coin a phrase for those purely verbal 
annotations which seem to have no other 
object than to reduce the practice of 
using a dictionary. The search for a word, 
and then the selection of one of several 
meanings, is a great part of the intellectual 
discipline of learning a language. It fixes a 
word in the memory, as a mere “construe ” 
cannot do. It trains the faculty of inference 
and selection in a most valuable way. Con- 
strues of hard passages are often necessary or 
profitable: mere words should be left to the 
student’s research, as arule. A list of such 
verbal superfluities in this commentary would 
be tediously long. They occur on nearly every 


page. As examples, see notes on ll. 25, 27; 
43, 68, 262; 493-4; 514, 582; 1164-5; 
2592-651; 3273-4-7. There is so much 


good matter everywhere that these atoms of 
superfluous help are tiresome by the very 
contrast. 

Some of the literary allusions seem to need 
verification—e.g., on scene xvi., l. 4399, a 
parallel to the use of ‘‘ Rabenstein ” gallows, 
is happily adduced from Byron— 


The raven sits 
On the raven stone. 


But it is here assigned to a rejected chorus 
of “The Deformed Transformed.” Unless 
I mistake, it is to be found in the rejected 
part of the third act of ‘‘ Manfred.” Byron’s 
knowledge of Faust, here apparently ascribed 
to Shelley’s oral translation, was due to 
‘* Monk Lewis,” who read it into English for 
him at Coligny, in 1816. Byron, in speaking 
to Shelley, called ‘‘The Deformed Trans- 
formed,” ‘‘a Faustish kind of drama”— 
perhaps a reminiscence of this caused Miss 
Lee to confuse the facts. Again (p. 359), a 
reference is made to certain frescoes at 
Pisa, in the Campo Santo, which ‘ Goethe 
had most probably seen during the Italian 
journey.” There is ‘“‘much virtue” in a 
“probably”; but, as a matter of fact, was 
Goethe ever at Pisa? I find no record of it, 
though he was twice at Florence, and may 
possibly have visited Pisa from there. It is 
a thing to verify, not to conjecture. 

Something of the same hastiness makes the 
Appendix (pp. 331-63, on Part II., to which I 
have already ailuded, unsatisfactory. Act V., 
in particular, is badly described. Philemon 
and Baucis are not “ burned out of house 
and home” (p. 357), but slain in resisting 
their dispossessors—a much darker grief 
to Faust. Neither, in the next and most 
memorable scene (is it possible that Miss Lee 
really thinks it ‘insignificant as poetry,” 
p- 356 ?) are the Four Gray Figures—Want, 
Guilt, Care, and Death. Death is to follow; 
how should he come, indeed, till Care has 
wrecked her will? She does not leave Faust 
when Want, and Guilt, and Necessity pass 
away. The whole point is lost unless we 
grasp the deep thought that, of all earthly 








do it full justice by illustration. The merit 


that Miss Lee makes this mistake everywhere, 


evils, Care alone can blind the aspiring soul. 
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In one or two minor matters, a slight addi- 
tion would clear up obscurities; ¢g., the 
curious tradition of the “ Braiitigamschau ” 
(1. 878) on November 30 would be clear to 
anyone who was referred to Burns’s ‘“ Hal- 
loween.” The extraordinary series of bad 
guesses here recorded at 1. 4161— 


‘' Wir sind soklug und dennoch spukt ’s in Tegel” 


—would surely have been avoided had readers 
remembered their Guy Mannering and Hatter- 
aick’s reason for dreading the cave at the 
Point of Warroch, ‘‘I would rather it were 
anywhere else; es spuckt da/ they say for 
certain that he walks!” On what authority 
does Miss Lee affirm (p. 345) that guaovea = 
‘the one-footed””? If so, of what language 
is the word ? 

I had marked a few other defects, or what 
seemed to me such, but they are mostly small 
matters. The commentary is such bright and 
pleasant reading that one might well have 
found less fault with it. Yet it seems to me 
so good as to merit that slight revision which 
does so much to improve. 

E. D. A. Morsweap. 








Australian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By Howard Willoughby. (The 
Religious Tract Society.) 


Tats is an album of engravings, for the most 
part well executed and, what is perhaps not 
so much to be expected, artistically chosen. 
As a collection of interesting views it com- 
pares most favourably with even that most 
attractive volume of the same series, Jndian 
Pictures. That a country not one hundred 
years emancipated from the dominion of the 
savage, and not fifty years freed from the 
cankering chain of rule designed for penal 
establishments, should furnish so many speci- 
mens of bold, substantial, and artistic archi- 
tecture will astonish many who look upon 
these illustrations of palatial buildings, monu- 
ments, statues, crowded wharves, busy streets, 
and elegant squares. In the same way, it 
will be a surprise to those thousands who 
still believe Australia to be a weary prairie of 
scrub and bush, and an endless succession of 
arid deserts, to find that this island continent 
can offer to the traveller such cool refreshing 
retreats as those depicted on p. 5, ‘‘ In the 
Mountains Fernshaw”’; on p. 19, ‘‘ A Railroad 
through Gippsland”; on p. 68, ‘‘ Waterfall 
in the Black Spur” ; such scenes of stirring 
grandeur as those in the frontispiece, and on 
p- 89, ‘‘ The Valley of the Grose”; and such 
picturesque cities as are depicted on p. 84 
(Sydney), p. 116 (Brisbane), p. 124 
(Townsville), and on p. 139 (Albany). 
And yet one can see from the difficulty 
the editor has had to bring his illustra- 
tions near their appropriate text, that in 
the choice of pictures of both kinds he has 
been beset by an embarras de richesses rather 
than by any difficulty to find subjects. But 
while fully alive to the trials of such a 

osition, it is difficult to excuse our author 
or omission from his gallery of any picture of 
the Hawkesbury River. One searches in 
vain for a single landscape from the exquisite 
vale which Trollope compared in loveliness 
with the Rhine. Of many other familiar 


scenes of which this volume re-awakens the 


we should have thought that two, at least, of 
the three bird’s-eye views of Melbourne could 
have been spared in exchange for a scene from 
the Nepean River, or from the unrivalled Botani- 
cal Gardens in Sydney, or from the endless 
succession of superb views on the Queensland 
coast, extending from Keppel Bay to Thursday 
Island, wherein lie the germs of many a 
Monte Carlo, Beaulieu, or even Bay of 
Naples. Among the flora we should like to 
have seen a specimen of the pretty flannel 
flower, and of the flaming gymia, the gigantic 
lily of the Illawarra. We have always 
recognised the difficulty of obtaining a picture 
in black and white that would give anything 
like an adequate idea of the abrupt stupendous 
heights and yawning chasms such as one en- 
counters so often in Australia—notably, at the 
Kurrajong and in the Blue Mountains. This 
is shown in the attempt on p. 74 to portray 
the giant gates of Port Jackson, which rise a 
sheer 300 to 350 feet out of the sea. To our 
mind there is no poorer picture in the book 
than this view of Sydney Heads. Having visited 
most of the places ourselves, we can vouch 
for the truthfulness of the illustrations; 
and it is pleasing to be able,to congratu- 
late Mr. Willoughby on Having been 
able to make so fascinating a collection 
of pictures without having had to stoop to 
exaggeration. But in the arrangement of the 
text and the marshalling of facts we cannot 
find so much for approval; for while we are 
certainly among those who think that the 
time has gone by when the reading public 
will be satisfied with vague generalities with 
regard to the houses and surroundings of their 
Australian cousins, we still believe that in a 
publication of this kind one can err on the 
side of too many statistics and detailed parti- 
culars. Precise information as to the number 
of square miles of a colony, inhabitants of a 
district and cost of a building, might well be 
spared in a drawing-room book. Here, too, 
a European reader will miss the comparison 
with familiar views and buildings which 
would help to impress the pictures in his 
mind. On the other hand, the Victorian 
surroundings—material, social and political— 
with which Mr. Willoughby is so familiar 
almost unconsciously colour his statements. 
One example will suffice to explain what we 
mean. Standing as it does unqualified, the 
Rev. F. A. Hagenauer’s letter on pp. 177, 
178 would seem to be a description applicable 
to the whole of the Australian aborigines, 
whereas, unfortunately, it applies only to 
the Victorian blacks. That “the old manners 
and customs of the blacks have changed even 
among the remaining heathen, under the in- 
influence of the Word of God,” &c., cannot 
be said of the Queensland blacks, who, even in 
the close neighbourhood of Cooktown, are still 
savage and venturesome enough to spear white 
men, and whose raids on the stock of the 
squatter and sugar-planters in the Burdekin, 
ackay, and Port Douglas districts are con- 
sidered serious enough to warrant every white 
man going armed and occasional resort to 
that vague process called ‘‘ dispersing.” 
Altogether this is a useful as well as hand- 
some volume. It brings before the eyes of 
the man who may never have left the shores of 
Albion those far-off realms where so many of 
his kith and kin have chosen to reside, and 





memory one expects to note the absence; but 


Eutopia—a vast continent free from troublous 
questions of foreign policy, from any liability 
for our immense army and navy estimates 
of £32,000,000, and from social questions 
begotten of a decaying aristocracy and de- 
relict State Church. Anything that makes 
us familiar with these distant homes and 
surroundings of our / ustralian Colonists will 
do much to bind us into one nation; and 
while acts of federation and imperial 
legislation may act on Colonial loyalty as 
chemists tell us a touch does on certain 
mixtures—crystallising them into cold solids— 
works like that before us help to keep up the 
warm circulation of interest which is so vital 
to our widespread national organism. 

Maenvus J. Pyxe. 








‘Popular County Histories."—A History of 
Derbyshire. By John Pendleton. (Elliot 
Stock.) 


Tats book would be entitled to a considerable 
amount of praise if it were permissible to 
ignore its inappropriate title, and to accept it 
for what it actually is—a collection of enter- 
taining gossip about Derbyshire places, and 
Derbyshire people and their ways. But since 
Mr. Pendleton has called his volume a history 
of Derbyshire, it becomes necessary to sa 
that it contains very little history, and that 
what little it does contain is wofully inaccu- 
rate. 

Considered as a history, the book is so 
os beneath criticism that it would be 
absurd to occupy the space of the Acapemy 
with pointing out its errors and deficiencies. 
There is, however, one mistake which I am 
desirous of correcting, as it is very likely to 
be widely copied by succeeding writers. Mr. 
Pendleton has filled eight pages with a letter 
purporting to be written by Emanuel Bourn, 
rector of Ashover in 1646, and giving a 
minute account of the doings of the parlia- 
mentary army in Derbyshire during that year. 
Now this document, which has been printed 
more than once in the county, is simply a 
forgery, or perhaps it would be more correct 
to call it a hoax. The materials out of which 
it was concocted are all to be found in Glover’s 
History of Derbyshire. On the whole the 
letter is an uncommonly clever bit of modern- 
antique, though no real student of seventeenth- 
century history or literature could have been 
deceived by it. The weakest part of the 
performance is “the following doggerell,” 
which Mr. Bourn is made to quote as having 
been written by his parish dick : 


- 7s Beam came down upon Eastwood old 
And they tried it with mattock and tried it with 
And they tore up the leadwork and splintered 


the wood, 
But as firmly as ever the battlements stood, 
Till a barrell of powder at last did the thin ! 


And then they sung psalms for the fall of the 
king.” 


The reader will at once perceive that the 
jingle ascribed to the Ashover parish clerk of 
1646 is ‘‘a long way after” Lord Byron. 
Obviously it is quite as well that Mr. 
Pendleton has not attempted to write a real 
“ county history.” 

However, the fact that the book has been 
wrongly named will not prevent it from being 





shows to him what must almost seem a 


found enjoyable reading by all who take an 
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interest in the county to which it relates. 
Mr. Pendleton will no doubt consider me ‘a 
pedantic nuisance” for saying that he writes 
rather slipshod newspaper English; but his 
style, if not always correct, is always lively, 
and he tells a good many capital stories. His 
notices of local folklore and customs are in- 
teresting, though not giving evidence of any 
original research. The very curious tra- 
ditionary laws relating to lead-mining are 
scarcely mentioned. Mr. Pendleton is fond 
of giving anecdotes of village eccentrics 
—often amusing enough—but he generally 
omits to say in what century of the Christian 
era there persons “flourished.” Apparently 
he has found some difficulty in filling his 
prescribed number of 300 pages, for he 
occupies about twenty-five of them with 
quotations from the effusions of local poets, 
and an equal number with an account of 
Sheffield and Hallamshire, which have not 
yet been annexed to Derbyshire. It would 
have been more profitable if he had employed 
some of this space in extending his notices of 
the “ worthies” of the county. Among the 
names altogether omitted are Sir Joseph 
Banks and Florence Nightingale. Hobbes of 
Malmesbury and Erasmus Darwin are men- 
tioned, but the references to them are brief 
and inaccurate. Of notable persons of 
humbler rank who might have been noticed 
are Jedediah Buxton, the illiterate calculating 
genius, the story of whose memorable visit to 
London Mr. Pendleton could, no doubt, bave 
told very pleasantly; and Richard Furness, 
the parish clerk of Dore, whose published 
verses show some real poetical faculty and 
more humour, and who in many respects was 
a character well worth describing. 

I suppose all writers of “Popular County 
Histories’ must of necessity have something 
to say about the etymology of place-names. 
Mr. Pendleton does not often meddle with this 
dangerous subject, but whenever he does so 
he is wrong. Tideswell is not, as he says, ‘a 
poetic name,” but a very prosaic one, being 
derived from a personal name Tide (the 
Northumbrian equivalent, Tidi, occurs in the 
Liber Vitae Eccl. Dun.). The “ebbing and 
flowing well,” which is popularly supposed to 
have given its name to the town, and the 
ruins (!) of which are still exhibited to the 
tourist, is just about as genuine as the “ chid- 
ing stone” on which (the legend affirms) 
the Norman baron of Chiddingstone used to 
sit when it was his painful duty to administer 
reproof to a delinquent villein. Similarly, 
the name of Bakewell has nothing whatever 
to do with “ bath-well,” but means simply 
“ Badeca’s wells” (at Badecan wiellon). 

On the whole, though Mr. Pendleton’s 
work is rather entertaining than instructive, 
it well deserves the local popularity which it 
will most likely obtain. At the same time I 
cannot refrain from expressing the hope that it 
is not a fair specimen of the series of ‘‘ Popular 
County Histories.” Henry Braptey. 








The Russian Storm Cloud; or, Russia in 
Relation to Neighbouring Countries. By 
Stepniak. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Tats work is a sort of sequel to Russia under 
the Tears, by the same author; but, while 
the former, confining itself to facts and narra- 


with considerable caution. For instance, the 
contention that the tendency of modern civili- 
sation is towards socialism, and that all legis- 
lation of the present day is calculated to 
destroy individualism, may be true, but savours 
rather of a German philosopher’s smoke-laden 
study than of the practical common-sense for 
which we had previously given Stepniak 
credit. Nor can we agree with Stepniak 
when he says that the Nihilists are not 
anarchists and atheists. Of course it is per- 
fectly true that there are members of the 
revolutionary party in Russia who are neither 
the one nor the other, and it is also perfectly 
right to state that the avowed aims of this 
party, as expressed recently, could be con- 
scientiously subscribed to by the staunchest 
English Conservative ; but this is not sufficient. 
The history of Nihilism must be bornin mind, 
nor should it be forgotten that the acknow- 
ledged objects of the Russian revolutionary 
party at present are, like those of the Irish 
party, but the thin end of the wedge. They 
ave moderated their demands so as to obtain 
the sympathies of the Liberals, but they have 
not really changed their philosophical attitude. 
That attitude is too well known to necessitate 
a description here. We have all heard of 
Tchernishevsky, and we all know the peculiar 
views which the average Russian Nihilist 
holds with regard to family life, the eman- 
cipation of woman, and the abolition of 
private property. That he is any the less 
worthy of our respect and sympathy is quite 
another question. In existing circumstances 
we could scarcely expect him to be other 
than what he is. He has been educated and 
brought up under artificial conditions, and it 
is only natural that he should look for 
abnormal remedies. Natural growth he can- 
not understand, nor can he have sufficient 
confidence in human nature to be content to 
await so gradual a process. His high-priests, 
in the persons of Herzen and Bakounine, have 
laid it down that history moves by revolution, 
and, consequently, moderate ideas and Nihilism 
will not mix. They are as oil and water. 
The oil may swim at the top for a time and 
calm the troubled waters; but the moment 
the least wind drives it away the storm will 
rage again. 
When we turn from Stepniak’s lame en- 
deavour to clothe the Nihilist wolf in the 
wool of the Moderate Liberal sheep, and read 
his words concerning the relations of Russia 
with foreign countries in the light of contem- 
porary newspaper telegrams, we must admit 
the justice of his remarks. Russia is a 
standing menace to European peace. This 
fact all English statesmen have more or less 
recognised, but it is refreshing to hear it 
demonstrated and proved to satisfaction by a 
Russian. Russia can tolerate no free nation. 
It may suit her purpose to form an alliance 
for a limited period with such a country, but 
intimate relations cannot endure beyond a 
season. Even on these terms Russia could not 


tolerate a free people on its frontier, for she 
could not afford to have a centre of contagion 
so near her own subjects. In view of certain 
theories that are being propounded in our 





tions of personal experience, was, perhaps, 





the most instructive of all the books on Russia 
that have appeared in English, the present 
work, though highly interesting, is more 
speculative in its character, and must be read 


of Russia to India, and her relations with Bul- 
garia, the English public cannot do better than 
carefully study this portion of Stepniak’s book. 
There is another question which must also 
tend to awaken Englishmen’s thoughts, and 
that is the section devoted to the economic 
and political condition of Poland. Western 
Europeans in their ignorance have hither- 
to imagined that Russia had completely 
conquered and subjugated Poland. This will 
be found an error. On the contrary Poland, 
by its superior intelligence, greater enterprise, 
and high industrial development, has well- 
nigh conquered Russia. Russian goods can- 
not compete with those of Poland; and the 
height of absurdity has been reached by the 
protectionists of Russia who have petitioned 
the Government to protect them from the 
competition of their Polish fellow-subjects. 
For this statement we have only Stepniak’s 
words, which we are unable to verify ; but we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that Step- 
niak, who writes under very special circum- 
stances, would be guilty of the imprudence 
of making so grave a misstatement. Politi- 
cally, it is much to be regretted that the 
powers of the last century ever consented to 
a partition of Poland. They probably, most 
of them, now lament their error. A strong 
Poland would be the best check on the ex- 
pansion of Russia in the West, and would be 
a boon to Germany and Austria. On the 
other hand Russia is now reaping her reward 
by finding herself swamped, as it were, by 
one of her own provinces. 
From Poland to the Russian army seems 
an easy and natural step; and in reaching 
this section of Stepniak’s work the English 
reader will rejoice to find that there is balm 
in Gilead. The greatest source of Russia’s 
weakness arises from the corrupt administra- 
tion of her army; and it is a consolation to 
reflect that a long war would mean for 
Russia a complete collapse of her military 
system. Bribery in the Russian army is 
reduced to a business. Contractors in tender- 
ing allow for it in their estimates, and take 
their revenge by adulterating the goods they 
supply. Officers bribe and are bribed ina 
most surprising manner, and the army doctors 
buy and sell their promotion with a most 
cynical frankness. The curious thing about 
these statements is that they have appeared 
in The Times, a journal read and studied in 
every capital in Europe; and yet no one has 
thought it worth while, for the honour of 
Russia, to contradict them. Now they are 
printed in excellent type couched in most 
readable English —a language commonly 
spoken in Russian official circles ; and probably 
no one will dare to call them in question. 
I am glad to see Stepniak recognises that 
the army is the best and only medium for 
spreading the revolutionary propaganda. This 
view I have always held, and I am glad to 
see it corroborated by so high an authority. 
I must compliment Stepniak on his ex- 
cellent knowledge of our language. He 
writes in a very good and occasionally even 
elegant style, and his mistakes of phraseology 
are exceedingly few and always excusable. 
Anyone desirious of studying the political 
question of the day—the strength and im- 
portance of Russia—cannot do better than read 
The Russian Storm Cloud. 
E,. A. Brartey Hopcerts. 
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Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, LL.D., Poet, 
Statecmin, Philosopher. With Extracts 
from his Works and hitherto Unpublished 
Poems. By Charles Burr Todd. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


To try and rescue from oblivion the memory 
of men who were more or less notable in their 
day and generation is no doubt a meritorious 
act, and, in performing this service for Joel 
Barlow Mr. Todd must have exercised both 
industry and patience. He has gathered his 
materials together with care, and has pre- 
sented them to his readers in a form on the 
whole pleasing and creditable. His style is, 
perkaps, too florid sometimes, such passages 
as the following, for example, being better 
suited to a light romance than to a matter-of 
fact memoir : 

“‘Two other traits of character marked this 
riod of his career—a deep devotion to the 
uses and a fitting appreciation of the charms 

of the lovely young women whose beauty illu- 

mined the somewhat sombre atmosphere of the 
little university town.” 

**Ruth (Baldwin, afterwards Mrs. Barlow] 
to great personal beauty added a piquancy of 
manner and amiability of character that after- 
ward made her an object of adoration in the 
polite circles of Europe.” 

The book, moreover, is too large. If, instead 

of this ponderous volume, containing, as it 

does, much unnecessary detail, Mr. Todd had 
undertaken the more difficult task of writing 

a brief historical and critical essay, setting 

forth the career and character of Barlow, his 

service to the world would have been greater. 

As Barlow’s fame appears to have been in 
imminent peril of perishing, perhaps we 
ought to be thankful for what we have got, 
and not grumble at the way in which it is 
presented. It would be too much to say that 
‘envious time ”’ never blunders in making up 
his roll of fame; and in a period so full of 
claimants as that in which Barlow lived 
the process of selection must have been 
peculiarly difficult. Barlow, who died in 
1812, has had to wait until 1886 for a memoir. 
The present volume, we are told, is ‘‘ the only 
work of a historical character” in which “ his 
talents and public services have received 
recognition.”” This is strange, for we learn 
from his epitaph that he was a “ patriot, 
ow statesman, and philosopher,’ and Mr. 

odd adds ‘ philanthropist” and ‘‘ martyr.” 

It would seem, however, that 


‘in Barlow’s case there were special difficulties 
in the way. He was cut oif suddenly in a 
foreign land before what he regarded as his 
crowning work was completed. He left no 
children to gather up and preserve his literary 
remains, and, after a short time, material for a 
biography could be collected only after long 
and tiresome research. Then, after it was col- 
lected, properly to present so many-sided a 
career involved grave literary difficulties.” 
Luckily, Mr. Todd was “born and reared 
almost in sight of Barlow’s birth-place,” and 
thus ‘‘early became interested in his his- 
tory’; the result is the present biography, 
which will enable Time to reconsider his ver- 
dict—with what result we must wait to see. 

If we must take Barlow at his biographer’s 


estimate, there can be no doubt that Time 
hitherto has been grossly unjust in favouring 


such inferior personages as Washington, 


Jefferson, and Franklin. While admitting 


and philosophers, Mr. Todd claims for Barlow 
that ‘‘ among this group of worthies” it was 
he alone who excelled 


‘‘in at least three great departments of human 
effort—in statesmanship, letters, and phil- 
osophy, and whose practical talents were 
perhaps greater than those of any of his con- 
temporaries. . . . His verse first gave American 
poetry a standing abroad. His prose writing 
contributed largely to the triumph of Repub- 
licanism in 1800. He was the first American 
cosmopolite. . . . He was the godfather of the 
steamboat and canal, and sponsor, with Jefter- 
son, of our present magnificent system of 
internal improvements, while, had he been per- 
mitted to carry out his grand idea of a national 
university, it is safe to say that American art, 
letters, science, and mechanics would now be 
on a much more advanced and satisfactory 
footing.” 


Always understate is a good working rule. 
He who exaggerates discredits not only him- 
self but his subject. ‘' What we see, but 
cannot see over, is,” as Carlyle says, ‘‘as 
good as infinite.” Mr. Todd cannot see over 
Joel Barlow, and this accounts for his hope- 
lessly uncritical method. If Barlow were a 
Solon, Plato, and Shakspere rolled into one, 
the manner in which he speaks about him 
would be extravagant, for even then he 
would have faults and defects, whereas the 
Barlow of Mr. Todd has practically none. 
When we turn to the facts as set forth, the 
absurdity is still more evident. For instance, 
Mr. Todd persists in speaking of Barlow as 
‘““the poet’; but his claim to the title rests 
on nothing better than some verses about 
‘hasty pudding,” facetious possibly, and 
certainly vulgar, and a metrical version of 
the Psalms, undertaken at the instance of 
the Congregational churches of Connecticut, 
who were not satisfied with Dr. Watts’s 
rendering. There were twelve psalms which 
Dr. Watts had n.t attempted, ‘‘it was said 
because he was never conscious of a sufficient 
degree of poetic inspiration to attempt them.” 
No such sense of incompetence troubled 
Barlow, who unhesitatingly stepped in where 
Watts had feared to tread. One verse—the 
first of six—will suffice to show his success 
in watering down ‘the sweet singer” of 
Israel : 
** Along the banks where Babel’s current flows 
Our captive bands in deep despondence strayed, 
While Zion’s fall in sad remembrance rose, 
Her friends, her children mingled with the 
dead.”’ 
It is fair to Barlow te say that he did not 
himself claim any great merit as a poet. 
Indeed, he does not appear to have been 
a boastful man. ‘‘ Here’s a reputation!” 


sings it and does the squeak himself !”’ 


indiscreet, biographer. 





that the two latter shone both as statesmen 





pany on the Ohio.” 


exclaims the hero of Happy Thoughts, *‘ not 
as the author of Zypical Developments, but 
the writer of Ths Little Pig jumped, who 
Some 
such disgust would probably have been ex- 
cited in the mind of Barlow if he could have 
suspected the absurd position in which he 
would be placed by a well-meaning, but very 


McMaster, in his History of the People of 
the United States, declares that Barlow’s title 
to immortality rests on ‘‘the infamous part 
he bore in enticing innocent Frenchmen to 
buy and settle the lands of the Scioto Com- 
It is quite true that 
arlow came to Europe in 1788 as the agent 


of this insolvent lind company, in which 
capacity he induced numbers of persons to 
emigrate ; but it is not clear that, at the time, 
he knew the true character of the concern. 
Perhaps he was too eager to succeed in his 
mission to make minute enquiry. He was 
not an unscrupulous man, but neither was he 
burdened with too sensitive a conscience. 
There is a passage in one of his letters ( written 
in 1780, when he was an army chaplain) 
which seems to me to reveal a man singularly 
deficient in sympathy. He is reporting that 
he has just attended the execution of Majer 
André : 
‘“‘He was 28 years old. He was dressed 
completely, and suffered with calmness and 
cheerfulness. With an appearance of phil- 
osophy and heroism, he observed that he was 
buoyed above the fear of death by the con- 
sciousness that every action of his life had been 
honourable; that in a few minutes he should 
be out of all pleasure or pain. Whether he has 
altered his mind or whether he has any mind is 
now best known to himself. My heart is thrown 
into a flutter, my dear, at the sight. My situa- 
tion in the army grows more and more agree- 
able. Iam as hearty and as healthy as I can 
be in your absence,” &c. 
It is difficult to believe that a poet, a phil- 
osopher, or a great man of any sort, could be 
so callous as to write thus, and not difficult 
to suppose that he might be careless of the 
interests and welfare of others when these stood 
in the way of business. Barlow appears to 
have been a man of superior business aptitude, 
skilful in the management of men, bold and 
adventurous. He meant to “ get on,” and he 
succeeded. The pleasing side of the picture 
is that he had generous impulses, and that his 
domestic relations were entirely admirable. 
Perhaps the chief value of such a book as 
this is that it helps us to understand the 
manners and customs of other days. Barlow 
himself may not interest us much, but what 
Barlow saw and heard we are only too glad 
to see and hear at second hand. We may 
have heard of the things before, but our need 
is not merely to know, but to realise them ; 
and the simple statement in a private letter 
of an event then passing stimulates the 
imagination more than volumes of history. 
Watrer Lewin. 








Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. 
By Henry Maudsley. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


Suvce Dr. Maudsley published his first 
important work, The Physiology and Pathology 
of the Mind, now nearly twenty years ago, his 
philosophical standpoint has been well recog- 
nised. He is known as the uncompromising 
foe of metaphysics, of theology, of idealism, 
of supernaturalism, arid of the various opinions 


reduce abstractions to their relative concretes; 
to distrust consciousness as a false or partial 
witness; to describe mind as a pure function 
of body; to make volition a mechanical pro- 
cess; to ridicule emotion, intuition, aspira- 
tion as the basis of human conduct; to rob 
man of whatever in his faculties seems auto- 
matic, spontaneous, instinctive, or spiritual, 
appear to be the combined objects of his 
materialistic crusade. 

The above-named treatise is his latest con- 
tribution to his side of the question. Repro- 





and beliefs associated with these subjects. To | 
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ducing the arguments of his former works, it 
is marked by their characteristic merits and 
defects. Lucidity of style, aptness of illus- 
tration, felicity of phrasing, amplitude of 
literary information, are here found mated 
with extreme partiality, a narrowness of 
conception, a reckless hostility to whatever 
belongs to mental science or is apprehended 
by metaphysical methods, and a generally 
over-weening confidence in the infallibility 
of his postulates and conclusions. The author’s 
prepossession is manifested by the very title 
of his book. ‘ Natural causes” being evi- 
dently intended as a contrast or, rather, 
antagonism to “supernatural seemings.” But 
the opposition is not logical. The true 
opposite toa ‘‘cause”’ is not a ‘‘ seeming” 
but an antagonistic cause, or, possibly, in 
respect of origin, an effect. Similarly, the 
true antinomy to ‘‘seeming” is not “cause” 
but “reality.” Doubtless the author’s intent 
is to convey his own conclusion—that only 
natural causes are real, those ascribed to 
supernatural agency being merely apparent 
or, in other words, false. The profoundest 
thinkers of Greece held a somewhat different 
belief—more in accordance with the analysis 
of consciousness, more in harmony with the 
familiar words: ‘“‘The things which are seen 
are temporal, the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” The abstracted concept was to 
them more real and enduring than its phe- 
nomenal illustration. But modern science 
has, at least in will and endeavour, changed 
all that. Inthe judgment of thinkers like 
Dr. Maudsley only the natural and visible 
fact is real, the supernatural and unseen is 


Like many other critics of metaphysicians, 
Dr. Maudsley has two standpoints whence he 
estimates their conclusions. One is that of 
logic, which takes cognisance of the various 
ratiocinative sources of human errors and 
fallacies; the other is that of pathology, 
which infers the functions of mind from its 
diseases. We might, indeed, say that an 
union of psychical science and mental path- 
ology—of sane and insane psychology in other 
words—has for some time existed, having 
for its object the contravention of meta- 
physics; but of which conjunction we may 
safely employ as regards any worthy out- 
come the scornful words which Dr. Maudsley 
uses of the alliance of theology and meta- 
physics—viz., that it ‘‘is an union of fruitless 
embraces.” The two parties to this union 
divide between them Dr. Maudsley’s present 
work. The first division, which treats of 
“ fallacies incident to the natural operations 
of sound mind,” has little novelty either of 
subject matter or treatment. The author for 
the most part goes over the same ground as 
J. §. Mill, Prof. Jevons and other writers on 
the practical uses and abuses of logic. He 
adds a chapter on “the activity of the im- 
agination,” which, while containing sug- 
gestive remarks, is characteristic to an 
unusual extent of his anti-theological pre- 
possessions. 

In the second part of his work Dr. 
Maudsley speaks with more authority. 
Mental pathology is his speciality, and there 
can be no question of the introspective power 
and intellectual force which he brings to its 
consideration. He has, however, forgotten 
the fact that specialists, like converts, are 





generally enthusiasts, and that the contempla- 
tion of the human mind and its functions 
from a lunatic asylum standpoint, however 
valuable for pathological purposes, is apt to 
engender a morbid estimate of man’s reason- 
ing powers asa whole. ‘I can assure you,” 
once said an eminent physicist and a recognised 
anthority on mental ailments to the present 
writer, ‘‘I have had so much to do with 
insanity that I have come to regard all men 
as mere lunatics in posse.” Dr. Maudsley 
recognises this inevitable prejudice in the 
case of other enthusiasts, speaking, ¢g., of 
the egoism of reformers, he says : 


‘The misfortune of this intense self-hood is 
that, while it inspires the zeal and devo'ion 
which are essential qualities of the successful 
reformer, it tends in almost equal degree to 
prevent a large and just estimate of things in 


their true proportions, and a proper subordina- 
tion of self” “ 235), 


It is probably to this blindness—literally 
self-hoodedness—that we must ascribe Dr. 
Maudsley’s failure to recognise the miserable 
inadequacy of his physical exposition of 
mental faculties. On p. 135, ¢.g., he gives us 
‘“‘at the risk of being thought fanciful,” the 
physical origin or equivalent of an act of 
imagination. Though he writes with due 
caution, and his attempt is confessedly tenta- 
tive, it is not too much to say that, ex- 
cepting for intellects specially trained ad 
hane rem, his exposition would not carry con- 
viction to the mind of any average thinker 
furnished with data on the two sides of the 
question. Perhaps it isto the same defect of 
mental reach and amplitude that we must 
attribute the inconsistencies in his view of 
Nature and its volitional agencies. While 
strongly denying Deity as in any sense a per- 
sonal cause of phenomena, Dr. Maudsley yet 
speaks of ‘‘The mysterious counsels of crea- 
tion”? (p. 207), of ‘‘ Nature enjoying irony ” 
(p- 238), and of “The irony of fate” (p. 
235). He is thus another illustration of the 
oft-noted characteristic of all materialistic 
thinkers, viz., their inability to interpret 
natural processes without the employment, 
tacit or explicit, of agencies gifted in some 
measure with personal qualities. 

Summing up briefly my estimate of the 
work I find it: 

1. Surcharged with dogmatism, which is 
all the more reprehensible, inasmuch as Dr. 
Maudsley seems fully aware of the advantages 
of a skeptical, ¢.¢., inquiring habit of mind (cf. 
pp. 70, 90). 

2. It ignores both the inevitable limitations 
and the present inadequate attainment of 
psychological knowledge. I mean, inadequate 
in establishing on a demonstrable basis the 
physical interpretation of mental processes. 

3. It manifests a characteristic want of 
flexibility and imagination in dealing 
with theological beliefs and formulae (cf. 
p- 121). Dr. Maudsley forgets that the 
argument which would destroy a crude con- 
ception or definition of a religious truth would 
be utterly powerless against a fuller or more 
spiritual conception of the same truth. 

4. It is by no means free from incon- 
sistencies, some of them of a pointed character 
(of. notes pp. 261 and 311). The author 
seems a to write as if he had not as 





yet discriminated fuily the respective limits 





of ‘‘natural causes” 
seemings.”” 
This list might be easily extended; but the 


and ‘supernatural 


existence of such shortcomings does not 
nullify the fact that Dr. Maudsley’s latest 
contribution to his materialistic philosophy 
is a well written and, if read with caution, an 
instructive work. Joun Owen, 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Evil Genius: a Domestic Story. By 


Wilkie Collins. In 3 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 

The Old Order changes. By W. H. Mallock. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


The Touchstone of Peril: a Tale of the Indian 
Mutiny. By Dudley Hardress Thomas. 
In 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin ) 


On Both Sides. By Frances Courtenay 
Baylor. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 


Rurick. By Annie Grant. (Sonnenschein. ) 


On the Banks of the Dee. By Parnell Greene. 
(White. ) 
Tue title of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s latest novel 
and the bats which figure upon its sombre 
cover naturally suggest expectations of a 
creepy, not to say blood-curdling, story. 
These expectations are no by means realised ; 
for though The Evil Genius, like all its 
author’s books, has plenty of life and move- 
ment, it has comparatively little of the 
excitement of incident and the mystery of 
complication which the greatest living master 
of narrative, pure and simple, has taught us 
to expect from him. The ‘‘evil genius” of the 
family which has the misfortune to number 
her among its members is neither a masculine 
villain with sinister countenance and unholy 
aims, nor a golden-haired deceiver with a 
weakness for forgery or murder; but simply 
a mischievous mother-in-law, who is not even 
wholly bad-hearted, but who possesses what 
may make much more trouble than a bad 
heart—a suspicious temperament and an in- 
veterate love of meddling. Fortune un- 
happily favours her, as it has a way of 
favouring mischief-makers. Herbert Linley 
and Miss Sydney Westerfield, the young girl 
whom he has rescued from the tyranny of 
Miss Wigger and made his child’s governess, 
are both extremely weak and extremely 
susceptible people, and a little harmless 
philandering between them was almost in- 
evitable. Both of them, however, have a 
core of loyalty ; and Linley would never have 
been really unfaithful to his wife or Sydney 
to her benefactress had they not been almost 
driven into each other’s arms by the machina- 
tions of the well-meaning feminine Iago, Mrs. 
Presty. She is certainly an admirable por- 
trait, drawn with the clear, sharp outline 
which renders all Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
portraits so vividly realisable, and with 
only just that touch of caricature which is 
requisite for the peculiar kind of literary 
effectiveness at which the writer aims. Of 
the remaining characters, Sydney Westerfield 
is at once the most distinct and the most 
interesting. The story of the sin and the 
repentance of a girl with a very quick and 
active conscience, which is for the moment 
overpowered by the combined forces of passion, 





and circumstance, is told with both power 
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and pathos; and some of the scenes in which 
she confronts her wronged rival are so 
dramatic that on the stage they could hardly 
fail to be successful. There is one little bit 
of what seems like careless construction—a 
most unusual thing in any work from the 
hand of Mr. Wilkie Collins. We are led to 
believe that Sydney’s brother, who is taken 
to America, will have some part in the action 
of the story, and his total disappearance leaves 
a loose thread. Still, this is a solitary defect ; 
‘and the novel, as a whole, is well thought out 
down to the smallest detail. Of the skill 
with which the story is told it is needless to 
speak. It is written by Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
and that is enough. 


Readers of the first half of Zhe Old Order 
changes may find a lack of purely narrative 
interest, and be inclined to complain that it 
contains as little story as The New Republic, 
which did not profess to be an ordinary novel. 
In this respect the third volume is more 
satisfying; but it is clear that the book was 
written not primarily because Mr. Mallock 
had a story to tell, but because he had a good 
many things to say, and thought he could say 
them more effectively in a dramatic than in a 
confessedly didactic form. The subject of the 
novel is the socialist controversy—the specu- 
lations of Mr. Hyndman, of whom Mr. Foreman 
is a caricature portrait, and his fellows; and 
though most of the characters and some of the 
incidents have an interest of their own, the 
book is not one to be hastily recommended to 
the modern Gallio who cares for none of these 
things. Still it is not necessary that one 
should be either a strong socialist or a strong 
anti-socialist in order to enjoy the singular] 
bright, clever, and often really penetrative epi- 
grammatic work which is to be found in so 
many pages of Zhe Old Order changes. Mr. 
Mallock’s happy sayings are not always quite 
so new as they seem at first sight, but they 
are turned with an ingenuity which gives 
them an air of originality. 

** ¢ And so,’ said Mrs. Harley, ‘the people are 
dirt, are they? I thought, Mr. Oarew, you 
were so devoted to improving their condition.’ 
‘They are only dirt,’ said Carew, ‘when they 
seize on power. We are dirt when we relin- 
quish it. Soup is dirt on your pocket-handker- 
chief; your pocket-handkerchief is dirt in the 
soup-tureen.’ ” 

Of course, we all remember Lord Palmerston’s 
witty definition of dirt as ‘matter in the 
wrong place,” and here Mr. Mallock simply 
says a good thing over again; but by trans- 
forming the abstract ‘matter’ into the 
concrete “soup” he makes the epigram 
practically a new one. Generally, his best 
things are more obviously original. ‘A 
moral toilette” is a capital descriptive 
phrase; and the familiar reflection upon 
the impossibility of recalling a wasted 
opportunity is put with real freshness in 
the latter of two short sentences: ‘‘ We 
forget that life is a journey which can 
only be travelled once. There are no circular 
tours in it.” Equally happy is the statement 
of the reason why the aristocratic Whigs do 
not go over to the Conservatives— 


‘* «They merely feel,’ said Carew, ‘like a true 
trading firm, that they would lose, if they did, 
the goodwill of their political business; as a 
ss if he suddenly turned shoe- 
maker,’ ” 


A number of other bits of epigram or analysis 
as good or better than these might easily be 
quoted, but readers can find them for them- 
selves, and they look all the better for their 
setting. In the special kind of writing which 
gives this novel its peculiar quality Mr. Mal- 
lock and Mr. Augustine Birrell are the only 
successors of the late James Hannay, though 
Mr. Hannay made his bons mots with an easy 
unconsciousness which the younger writers 
have hardly acquired. The mere story of 
The Old Order changes is rendered interesting 
by character rather than byincident. Carew, 
Mr. Stanley (the Catholic priest), and Foreman 
(the agitator) are very vivaciously conceived 
personages, and Miss Consuelo Burton plays 
her part in life by drawing them out in turn. 
In this way she makes herself generally useful ; 
otherwise she reminds one of that estimable 
lay figure, Miss Merton, in The New Republic. 


Of The Touchstone of Peril there is little 
that needs to be said, but that little is, on 
the whole, favourable. I daresay I may be 
disposed to overrate the book, for the simple 
reason that it turned out to be so much better 
than could have been expected. When a 
novel begins with such a sentence as ‘‘ Place 
thyself, kind reader, in imagination by my 
side,” the much-experienced and much- 
enduring critic pulls himself together to brave 
the weary hours that he sees ahead of him, 
for he knows that the literary amateur is 
again on the war-path. Mr. Thomas, how- 
ever, soon gets rid of his aggressive amateurish- 
ness ; and, though people are possibly a little 
tired of stories about the Indian Mutiny, it 
must be admitted that this particular story is 
by no means badly told. It drags a little at 
first, but when we once get into the thick of 
events the interest is sustained without any 
lapses; and Mr. Thomas has the advantage— 
a very great one for a beginner—of personal 
familiarity with the materials of which his 
novel is built up. The characters are natural 
and life-like, though there is surely some- 
thing incredible in the caddishness revealed 
by Percy Dacres when tested by ‘‘ the touch- 
stone of peril.” All meannesses are possible, 
even to an officer and a gentleman; but all 
things possible are not believable. 


Miss Baylor’s volume is divided into 
two stories with different! titles. Why, it 
is not easy to see, as story number two 
is simply a continuation of story number 
one. ‘A Perfect Treasure” deals mainly 
with the experiences of some Americans 
in England. ‘On this Side,” amuch longer 
and more elaborate work, deals mainly with 
the experiences of some English people in 
the States; but many of the characters are 
common to both tales. The principal per- 
sonage is a certain Mr. Job Ketchum, an 
American rough diamond, at once shrewd and 
generous—a man who cannot easily be 
wheedled out of a shilling ; but who, when he 
visits a workhouse to rescue a poor governess, 
insists on treating the inmates to turkeys and 
oysters, choosing the latter delicacy on the 
ground that he would “like those poor old 
dead-beats to know an oyster when they meet 
it in the next world.” The subsidiary char- 


acters are rather too numerous; but they are 
sketched with distinctness and vivacity, and 
the book altogether is a light and entertain- 





| ing piece of work, though some passages in 


it are unhappy illustrations of the rule that 
it is very difficult to describe vulgarity with- 
out lapsing into it. It may be added that 
the duke, who discourses (p. 193) upon the 
meaning of what he calls a “bar sinister,” 
would be none the worse for a few lessons in 
elementary heraldry. True, he reproduces 
an error of Scott’s; but since Ivanhoe was 
written the world has had time to learn the 
difference between a bar and a bdton. 


Rurick is a story of life in Russia, as life 
in Russia presents itself to the mind’s eye of 
an English romencer. Miss Annie Grant has 
complimented ‘‘ Ouida’ by a sedulous repro- 
duction of her materials, her literary style, 
and what may be described as her atmo- 
sphere. Her book does not resemble any one 
of Ouida’s stories in particular, but it resem- 
bles them all generally. Most of the person- 
ages are devoured by fierce passions, among 
which love, jealousy, and revenge are, of 
course, prominent; and there is the usual 
mysterious gipsy, who forecasts everybody’s 
fate in oracular language. This kind of thing 
is slightly stale; but some people seem to 
like it still, so Rurick will probably find a 
fair number of admiring readers. 

If Mr. Parnell Greene finds any readers at 
all, he is a lucky man, for On the Banks of 
the Dee is a monument of painstaking dreari- 
ness. The book is a long-drawn elaboration 
of one of the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum ; and the romance, which is described 
in a sub-title as ‘‘a legend of Chester con- 
cerning the fate of Harold,” is sandwiched 
between Mr. Sharon Turner’s paraphrase of 
the said MS. and a number of explanatory 
notes, which may be instructive, but are 
certainly not entertaining. Of the main body 
of the work it would be unfair to say much, 
for, after making three attempts, I have found 
it utterly impossible to get through it. The 
recital of this fact will have to serve as a 
substitute for criticism. It is a substitution 
to which my incapacity and not my will 
consents. James Asucrort Nosre. 








SOME FOREIGN HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


Cardinal Wolsey und die englisch-kaiserliche 
Allianz, 1522-25. (Cardinal Wolsey and the 
Anglo-Imperial Alliance.) Von Dr, Wil- 
helm Busch. (Bonn: Adolph Marcus.) This is 
a continuation of a work by the same author 
which appeared in 1884, entitled Drei Jahre 
englischer Vermittlungspolitik, 1518-21, founded 
entirely on original materials—that is to 
say on the diplomatic correspondence, both 
in this country and abroad, made known 
of late years through the calendars pub- 
lished by the English government. Dr. 
Busch evidently proposes, some day, to 
give us a complete account of Wolsey’s 
political career; and what he has given us 
already is a very important contribution to- 


macy is in the main that of the late Prof. 
Brewer. But it is naturally more complete, as 
the Spanish Calendar of Don Pascual de Gayan- 
gos had not advanced so far as Brewer’s work 
when that gentleman wrote his well-known 
prefaces; and occasionally, from a larger 
survey of materials, Dr. Busch is able to supply 
important corrections of the dates of documents 
in Brewer's Calendar. The most interesting 
point, however, which he has brought out is 


with reference to Wolsey’s pore conferences at 
Calais, where the cardinal had arranged to act 








wards that end. His view of Wolsey’s diplo- - 
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as mediator in the disputes between Charles V. 
and Francis I., so as to prevent the outbreak 
of awar. Itis well known that before the 
conferences concluded Wolsey paid a personal 
visit to Charles V. in the Rotherlands, and 
fully committed his master to take part with 
the emperor against France. He threw off the 
mask, most historians say; but Dr. Busch says 
he did no such thing. He had all along been 
straining every nerve for the maintenance of 
peace in Europe, in spite of the prejudices of 
the English king, nobles, and people against 
France, which would have easily led them long 
before, for the sake of idle glory, to fight the 
battles of Charles V. at the expense of England. 
At last, he could not resist the pressure put 
upon him; but when a war policy was at 
length insisted upon, he managed to keep the 
direction of it in his own hands, and took care 
that the emperor should not reap all the profit 
without consideration for his ally. The double 
dealing which he exhibited at Calais was only 
the result of orders imposed upon him at home, 
He would, if he had been allowed, have nego- 
tiated a genuine peace; and would certainly 
not have committed his country to take part 
with the emperor against France. As #% was, 
he defeated the emperor diplomatically, even 
after the capture of Francis I. at Pavia had 
apparently crowned his policy with the highest 
possible success, 


Der Riicklass der ungliicklichen Schottenkinigin 
Maria Stuart is the title of a small pamphlet 
from the pen of Dr. Bernhard Sepp, lately 
published at Munich. (J. Lindauer’sche 
Buchhandlung.) Dr. Sepp is already known in 
Germany (though hardly as yet in England) as 
the author of a remarkable little treatise upon 
the Casket Letters, which he declares to have 
been no letters at all, but a diary kept by the 
unfortunate queen in Glasgow in January, 
1567, and only a little tampered with to serve 
the purposes of her accusers. This view has 
naturally excited a good deal of criticism 
among continental students; and in the present 
work Dr. Sepp barely notices in one brief 
= the replies of two of his opponents. 
But the main subject of this tract is the material, 
not the literary, relics of Mary Queen of Scots, 
which the author informs us have been his 
study for many years past—in fact, ever since 
he became acquainted with the illustrated 
catalogue, published in 1859, of the Antiquities 
exhibited in the Museum of the Archaeological 
Institute, during their annual meeting at 
Edinburgh in July, 1856. From the words used 
by Dr. Sepp in his dedication to his friend 
Herr Friedrich Culemann, of Hanover, one 
would almost be led to suppose that that 
gentleman was the compiler of the catalogue 
just mentioned, though we know it otherwise 
to have been mainly the work of the late Mr. 
Albert Way; but the expression ‘‘ your cata- 
logue,” may of course apply to a copy lent 
to the author by Herr Culemann. The 
relics of the Scottish queen described in that 
catalogue form the principal matter of this 
treatise, and most of the illustrations are 
borrowed from the previous work. The subject 
is divided under the different heads of authentic 

ortraits, medals bearing Mary’s likeness, 

ousehold utensils, books, the celebrated casket, 
preserved at Hamilton Palace, out of which the 
Casket Letters came, the keys found in 
Lochleven, and specimens of Mary’s handiwork 
in embroidery and tapestry. 


De Geschillen over de Afdanking van ’T 
Krijgsvolk in de vereenigde Nederlanden in de 
jaren 1649 en 1650... toegelicht . . . door Dr. 
J. A. Wijnne. (Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon.) 


Dr. Wijnne has printed with an elucidatory in- 
troduction a considerable number of unpublished 
documents relatin, 


to the short and troubled 


are a few English letters from persons connected 
with Charles II., relating to the preparations for 
the young king’s expedition to Scotland in 1650. 
One of the most interesting of these relates to 
his proposal to pledge the Scilly Islands for 
£5,000 to the town of Amsterdam. His father 
had offered in 1643 to make over Orkney and 
Shetland to the King of Denmark, so that there 
was at least a precedent in the family for a 
transaction of this kind. The English documents 
are printed from copies made by some one who 
did not understand the language; and Dr. 
Wijnne, who is evidently well acquainted with 
it, has been on the whole successful in his 
proposed emendations. Sometimes, however, 
he mistakes a good seventeenth-century phrase 
for a clerical error. It is unnecessary, for 
instance, to alter the word “in” to ‘‘at” ina 
statement that ‘‘Mr. Webster . . . will not be 
seene init.” Proper names sometimes, as might 
be expected, are too much for him, He retains 
the signature ‘‘ Lalander,”” which was no doubt 
“Calendar.” ‘‘Cassilis Loshnan,” which he 
prints as one name, must originally have been 
two. Cassilis is plain enough; but who is 
‘‘Loshnan” ? Can it be meant for Lothian ? 
Louise de Kéroualle, Duchesse de Portsmouth, 
1649—1734. Par H. Forneron. (Paris: Plon.) 
A life of the Duchess of Portsmouth, if re- 
quired at all, which we shall certainly not call 
in question, should have been constructed on 
other lines than those which M. Forneron has 
chosen. The women who surrounded Charles II. 
—with whose faces some of the best of English 
portraits have made us familiar—were the 
strange outcome of a strange time. Though 
Louise was accidentally not English—in fact, 
the envoy, agent, and spy of a foreign power 
—she belongs, so far as any interest now 
attaches to her, to the English series. Her 
position was never like that of a French king’s 
mistress, either of the earlier or later times. 
It may be insular prejudice on our part, but 
we shrink from treating Louise or any of her 
female companions with the light touch which 
M. Forneron thinks fitting for his subject. 
Lely and the other painters, to whose hands 
we owe the preservation of some shadow of 
Portsmouth’s wonderful beauty of form and 
feature, worked as seriously asif a saint or a 
nun had been the object of their studies. We 
could wish some of the painters’ gravity of 
manner had fallen to the lot of those modern 
writers who have chosen to describe the shame- 
less court of the second Charles, The king 
who permitted his friends to be judicially 
murdered to please a howling mob, because he 
was too idle and sensual to rouse himself to 
interfere, is far too serious a portent to be 
spoken of lightly. Charles had not even the 
poorexcuse of cowardice, nor was he at any 
time an unbeliever in religion; probably his 
theory of moral duty was as high as that 
which is held by the more strict persons of the 
present day, but he was far too gross to try 
even by fits and starts to live up to it. He had 
inherited from some ancestor—possibly from, or 
through, Henry of Navarre—a keen sense of 
humour, which would have rendered his society 
charming had there been no accidental cir- 
cumstances to enhance the pleasure. That his 
humour was ofter bitter is excusable in one 
who was surrounded by a gang of male 
scoundrels before whose ghastly and infamous 
crimes the most questionable acts of the court 
ladies shine out white by comparison. Was it 
a sneer at the bishops and clergy who so 
shamelessly flattered their divine-right king 
and the servile nobles who hung around him, 
or at the titles they valued so much, that in- 
duced him, as M. Forneron reminds us, to give 
to one of Nell Gwinn’s sons, when he made him 
a duke and granted him a coat of arms, the 
audacious motto, ‘‘ Auspicium melioris aevi ?”’ 





stadtholderate of 


illiam IJ, Among them 


That which the heathen folk called fate some- 


times acts with grim irony. We have im- 


= that we do not think highly of M. 
orneron’s work, either as a contribution to 
history or as a work of literary art. Itis but 
justice to say, however, that he has gathered 
together sundry letters of hers which are, we 
believe, here printed for the first time. The 
blood of Louise de Kéroualle is inherited 
through intermarriages by several of the 
English aristocracy, and by many others who 
are not aware of the honour or disgrace which 
attaches to such a lineage. For scientific pur- 
poses it would be well if some one versed in 
French pedigree-lore would give us a state- 
ment of her ancestry in a tabular form. 


Napoleon I, Von Dr. A. Fournier. (Leipzig: 
Freytag.) One of the latest additions to 
“Das Wissen der Gegenwart,” a series fully 
equal in literary attractiveness to our ‘‘ Men of 
Letters,” and much superior in outward form, 
in serviceableness to the scholar, and in cheap- 
ness, is a life of Napoleon by the professor of 
history at the German university in Prague. 
Admirably written, on the basis of very full 
knowledge, and with « useful list of the 
principal sources, Prof. Fournier’s biography 
appears to us to be by far the most scholarly 
of the lives of Napoleon written professedly 
for Gebildete. The first half is published, like 
the other volumes of the series, at the low price 
of one mark. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mgssrs. MAcmILuAn will publish immedi- 
ately a selection from Carlyle’s early letters, 
in two volumes, edited by Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton. They have also in the press the cor- 
respondence of Carlyle and Goethe, by the same 
editor. 


Messrs. Samiti, EvpEr & Co. will publish in 
the course of the present season two new 
volumes of Mr. J. A. Symonds’s work on T'he 
Renaissance in Italy, dealing with the Catholic 
reaction. 


THE long-promised history of Oxford by Mr. 
H. C. Maxwell Lyte, author of the History of 
Eton, and now deputy-keeper of the public 
records, will be entitled Mediaeval Oxford, from 
the Earliest Times to the Revival of Learning. 


THREE announcements are made of interest 
to the admirers of Randolph Caldecott. The 
most important is a personal memoir of his 
early art career, written, with the assistance of 
his representatives, by Mr. Henry Blackburn, 
with 170 illustrations, many of them facsimiles 
of sketches and decorative designs never before 
published. We are also promised by Messrs. 
Macmillan a small quarto volume containing 
his illustrations to ‘‘ Jack and the Bean Stalk.” 
And, lastly, an edition on fine paper of his 
illustrations to Washington Irving’s Old Christ- 
mas and Bracebridge Hall, by which he first 
established his reputation. 


CnHaRrLEs LAMB is to have two books devoted 
to him this winter—a selection from his letters, 
edited, with notes, by Mr. Ainger, thus com- 
pleting the admirable series of Lamb’s works 
which we owe to this editor; and about one 
hundred illustrations to the Lssays of Elia, 
drawn by Mr. C. O. Murray, and engraved 
by Mr. R. Paterson. 


Tue §.P.C.K. announce the last serial work 
by the late Mrs. Ewing, entitled Mary’s Mea- 
dow and Letters from a Little Garden. It will 
be illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. 


Max O’RELL’s new book, Drat the Boys! or, 
Recollections of an ex-Frenchmaster in 
England, which will be published in English 
only, will be issued in the middle of October by 
Messrs, Field & Tuer. 
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Mr, JuLIAN HAWITI0RNE’s new novel, John 
Parmelee’s Curse, will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. early next week. 


A NEW novel by Mr. Davenport Jones, 
entitled An Excellent Mystery, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘Early 
Britain,” published by the 8.P.C.K., will be 
Post Norman Britain, by Mr. Henry G. Hew- 
lett. It treats generally of foreign influences 
upon the history of this country from the 
accession of Henry III. to the revolution of 
1685. 


THE new work in which Mr. Julian Thomas 
(‘‘The Vagabond”) describes, from personal 
observation, actual life as it is in New Cale- 
donia and the New Hebrides, will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co., in a few days, under 
the title of Cannibals and Convicts. 


A VOLUME of poems by Mr. Edward Foskett 
is about to be issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. The contents include ‘‘ A Hindu 
Tragedy” in lyric form, sonnets, and miscel- 
laneous pieces. 


WE learn that Dr. R. Hassencamp’s Geschichte 
Trelands, reviewed in the ACADEMY of Septem- 
ber 18, is in course of translation by Miss 
Robinson, and will be published at a early date 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Mr. WItttAmM ANDREWS, of Hull, has in the 
press Famous Frosts and Frost Fairs in Creat 
Britain, chronicled from the earliest to the 
present time. It will be illustrated with re- 
productions of pictures printed at the First 
Fair on the Thames. Numerous old ballads 
bearing on the subject will also be included. 


Messrs. JAMES MAacLeEenosE «& Sons, 
Glasgow, havein preparation a memoir of the 
late Rev. Dr. W. B. Robertson, of Irvine, by 
Dr. James Brown, author of A Scottish Proba- 
tioner and Life of Dr. Eadie. Dr. Brown will 
be greatly obliged if anyone who possesses 
letters, or original writings of Dr. Robertson, 
will send them addressed to him at St. James’s 
Manse, Paisley. Such documents will be care- 
fully preserved and returned to their owners 
as soon as the book is ready for the press. 


Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL announce the 
publication of a series of American novels, to 
be called—from the name of their place of 
business in Shoe Lane—‘‘ The Milton Library.” 


TuE first edition of Mr. Raleigh’s Llementary 
Politics, published by Mr. Henry Frowde, was 
exhausted on the day of publication. A second 
edition is now at press, and will be ready 
immediately. 


TuE first edition of the Rev. Vincent Tymm’s 
The Mystery of God having been exhausted in a 
short time after the date of publication, a 
second and revised edition will be published 
immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


THE subject of Prof. Scrutton’s Introductory 
Lecture at University College, London, on 
Tuesday next, October 5, will be ‘‘ Examina- 
tions—their Use and Abuse.” 


THE University of Durham is about to try 
a novel scheme of University Extension. As in 
similar schemes, the lectures will be delivered 
in the evening; but unlike any other Exten- 
sion Scheme, this provides that the lectures 
shall be the same, and be delivered by the 
same lecturers, as are the lectures given to 
students resident in Durham. Students having 
attended these evening lectures, and having 
passed an examination, may then obtain the 
degree of B.A., or the License in Theology, by 
one year’s residence in Durham. Before being 
admitted to attend evening lectures, students 
are required to pass a preliminary examination 


equivalent to the matriculation, The experi- 


s 





ment will first be tried in Sunderland, where 
Mr. Jevons, on whom the working-out of the 
scheme has devolved, has been delivering a 
course of preparatory lectures. 


Mr. E. C. GonNER, who took Prof. Rowley’s 
History Lectures at Bristol College during the 
latter’s long illness this year, is now to lecture 
at the college on Political Economy, and also 
on the same subject at Croydon for the Univer- 
sity Extension. 


Pror. J. K. LAvGutTon will give a course 
of ten lectures on ‘‘Naval History” at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, from twelve 
to one on Wednesdays, beginning on Wednes- 
day next, October 6. Officers of all ranks in 
any department of the public service are per- 
mitted to attend. 


THE Bombay Gazette is publishing a series of 
letters from Count Angelo de Gubernatis, 
descriptive of his recent visit to India. Though 
Count de Gubernatis had long cherished the 
wish to ‘live in the air, the light, the life of 
India,” the principal object of his visit was to 
collect material for the formation of an oriental 
museum at Florence, in which he received the 
— co-operation of the wealthy natives of 
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SHELLEY JOTTINGS. 


One of the few remaining links between us 
and Shelley’s friends—Mr. E. Silsbee, of Boston, 
Mass.—has been lately in London, and will 
return for the winter when his trip in Spain is 
over. Mr. Silsbee was a Shelley devotee from 
his youth; and the first time he was in Florence 
he found out Jane Clairmont, so long an inmate 
of Shelley’s house, and by whom Byron had a 
daughter who died young. Miss Clairmont sold 
Mr. Silsbee the only two manuscript books of 
Shelley’s which she had; and they are now in 
safe custody at Harvard till Mr. Silsbee 
facsimiles them, which we hope he will do soon, 
either for the Shelley Society, to which he 
belongs, or his friends and the public. They 
contain a few unprinted lines of no special 
importance, some happy emendations of the 
“Skylark” still unpublished, and the _ first 
draft of some shorter poems, commonplace at 
first, but lifted into perfectness by many changes 
of stanza, line, and word by Shelley’s pen. 


JANE CLAIRMONT gave Mr. Silsbee a very 
tender and kind letter of Shelley’s to her. Her 
other fifty Shelley letters were, after her death, 
offered by her niece to Sir Percy Shelley—for 
£400, we believe—but declined, as the price 
was thought too high; and they were after- 
wards sold for a very much smaller sum to 
Mr. H. B. Forman, who still has them. They 
are not printed in his edition of Shelley’s Prose 
Works. There are probably three hundred 
more of Shelley’s letters still extant, and not yet 
in print. Mr. T. J. Wise has proposed that 
the Shelley Society shall try and issue a collected 
edition of Shelley's letters; but the decision 
of that matter lies with the owners of the 
letters, not with the society. Any such letters 
sent to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Stanley 
Little, 76, Clarendon Road, Holland Park, 
London, W., will certainly be printed in ‘‘ The 
Shelley Society’s Note Book.” 


Tu facsimile of Shelley’s MS. of his Marlow 
pamphlet, which belongs to Mr. T. J. Wise, is 
now on the stone, and will be ready in about 
ten days. It will be sold to subscribers and 
the public for the benefit of the Shelley Society. 


Tne well-authenticated bullying of Shelley 
at Eton was alluded to from the pulpit in Eton 
Chapel in 1849 by the head master, Dr. 
Hawtrey, himself a systematically bullied 
colleger at the time when Shelley was an 
oppidan. Dr. Hawtrey printed his lectures 
privately, and his Shelley passage in the sermon 





on the text ‘‘Do not murder,” ends thus: 
‘‘They who remember those days well know 
how that mind was tortured, and how much 
the wantonness of persecution contribute1 to 
pervert its really noble and amiable quali- 
ties.” Before, he says: ‘‘I was too young 
to feel and understand what I do under- 
stand now.” Our informant, a friend of 
Hawtrey’s, says he heard the head master, in 
talk afterwards with one of his old | Se pnatae he 
allude to another by whom he had nearly 
suffocated. Eton boys are no longer brutes, 
we are glad to think. 








THE NEW PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Hopper & STOUGHTON’s announce- 
ments include Ireland and the Celtic Church: a 
History of Ireland from St. Patrick to the 
— Conquest in 1172, by Prof. Stokes, 
of Dublin; Palestine in the Time of Christ, by 
Prof. Edmond Stapfer, of Paris, with map. 
‘*The Foreign Biblical Library ” is intended to 
provide accurate translations, at a moderate 
price, of the best and newest contributions of 
orthodox foreign scholarship to Biblical study 
and research. The first volume will be Richard 
Rothe’s Still Hours: a collection of aphorisms 
which has attained a very wide circulation in 
Germany ; the second, a translation of Delitzsch’s 
Commentary on the Psalms, in three volumes, 
from the latest edition, specially revised and 
corrected by the author; The Miraculous 
Element in the Gospels, by Prof. A. B. Bruce, of 
the Free Church College, Glasgow ; The Charter 
of Christianity: an ‘Examination, in the Light 
of Modern Criticism, of the Sermon on the 
Mount, by Rev. Dr. Andrew Tait; A New Life 
of Wesley, by the Rev. John Telford. ‘‘The 
Theological Educator”: a series of Theological 
Manuals, edited by the Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, editor of The Expositor, of which the 
first three volumes will be A Manual of Christian 
Evidences, by Prebendary Row; An Intro- 
duction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, by Prof. B. B. Warfield; A Hebrew 
Grammar, by the Rev. W. H. Lowe; also 7'he 
Vocation of the Preacher, by the late Paxton 
Hood; A Memoir of Richard Allen, a Dublin 
Philanthropist, by Hannah Maria Wigham. Two 
new volumes of ‘‘ The Clerical Library,” Anec- 
dotes Illustrative of Old Testament Texts; and 
The Doctrine of the Atonement, by the Rev. Dr. 
Lewis Edwards; also Letters from Heaven ; The 
Anti-Christ, Babylon, and the Coming of the 
Kingdom, by G. H. Pember; The Parables of 
Our Saviour Expanded and Illustrated, by the 
Rev. W. M. Taylor, of New York ; John a Lasco: 
his Earlier Life and Labours, a Contribution to 
the History of the Reformation in Poland, Ger- 
many, and England, by Dr. Hermann Dalton, 
of St. Petersburg, translated by the Rev. 
Maurice J. Evans; The City Youth, by the Rev. 
Dr. J. Thain Davidson; The Cruise of the Land 
Yacht ‘‘ Wanderer”: or, Thirteen Hundred 
Miles in my Caravan, by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
with photograph and illustrations; library 
editions of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and of 
Bunyan’s Holy War, edited by the Rev. John 
Brown, of Bedford; The Sunday Book of Bio- 
graphy: containing Biographical Sketches of 
Eminent Men and Women of our own day, with 
numerous illustrations ; Friendly Words to Young 
Women, by the Rev. H. E. Stone, of Notting- 
ham ; Charles Haddon Spurgeon : his Life, Work, 
Characteristics, Anecdotes, &., by G. Holden 
Pike; Straight Paths for your Feet, by the Rev. 
Marcus Rainsford ; together with a large num- 
ber of gift books for boys and girls, of which 
we can only mention Thrilling Tales of Enter- 
prise and Peril, Adventure and Heroism, by Dr. 
James Macaulay, with sixteen full-page illus- 
trations; Some of Our Fellows: a School Story, 
by the Rev. T. S. Millington; Charlie Lucken 
at School and College, by the Rev. H. C, Adams. 
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Messrs, TRUBNER’S announcements, in other 
de ents than that of oriental philology, 
include the following :—The long-expected Life 
and Works of Giordano Bruno, forming a volume 
in the ‘“‘English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library”; a new book, by Mr. Samuel Butler, 
entitled Luck or Cunning, as the Main Means of 
Organic Modification, dealing with the latest dis- 
cussions of the evolution theory by Mr. Herbert: 
Spencer and Mr. Romanes; Greeko-Slavonic 
Literature, and its relation to the Folklore of 
Europe during the Middle Ages, by M. Gaster, 
being the Ilchester lectures delivered at Oxford 
this year, with a special chapter on the Cyrillian 
and Glagolitic alphabets; Phantasms of the 
Living, by Edmund Gurney, Frederick W. H. 
Myers, and Frank Podmore, the publication of 
which has been delayed by the fire at the office 
of the National Press Agency j Garibaldi : 
Recollections of his Public and Private Life, by 
Elpis Melena, the pseudonym of a lady of 
English birth, who origi ublished her 
book in German ; a translation of the late Prof. 
Worsaae’s latest work, by Mr. H. F. Morland 
Simpson, to be called The Pre-history of the 
North, based on Contemporary Materials; 
Sources of the Etruscan and Basque Languages, by 
the late Robert Ellis, sometime fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; Shall Russia Win 
the Day ? An Appeal to Englishmen, by James 
Samuelson ; a third part of Shropshire Folk- 
lore ; and new editions of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s 
Indian Poetry, and of Prof. Alexander D’Orsey’s 
Colloquial Portuguese. 


Messrs. FREDERKK WARNE & Co.’s 
announcements for the coming season include 
the following: A new edition of The Angler’s 
Souvenir, by Paul Fisher, edited by G. C. 
Davies ; Thackeray's The Chronicle of the 
Drum, with fifty finely engraved illustrations ; 
A re-issue of the original edition of Napier’s 
History of the War in the Peninsula, in 6 vols. : 
a new edition of Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, in 3 vols; anew edition of Pilpay’s 
Fables, limited to 250 copies; Halliwell’s 
Nursery Rhymes; Little Lord Fauntleroy, by 
Frances H. Burnett; Harry Raymond, by 
Commander Verney Lovett Cameron; Ronald 
Halifax, by Arthur Knight; The Settlers in 
Canada, by Captain Marryat ; The Young Folks’ 
Roman Empire, and Our Young Folks’ Josephus, 
by ;W. Shepard; St. Nicholas Songs, containing 
original music by thirty-two composers, written 
for the poems and jingles of ‘St. Nicholas 
Magazine” ; Davy and the Goblin, by Charles E. 
Carryl ; a new translation of ‘‘ Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales,” by Mrs. H. B. Paull; Ethel 
Fortescue, or, Left in Charge, by Cecilia 
Selby Lowndes ; a new edition of Caleb Carthew, 
| A K. Hocking; Granny’s Boy, or Not 

in but Kind, by the Rev. T. Keyworth; 
Linford Green, by Cecilia Selby Lowndes; 
Nancy’s Nephew, by Beatrice Marshall. A new 
series of books for boys entitled ‘‘ The Gordon 
Library,” under which heading the following 
books will be issued: The Wrecking of “ The 
Samphire,” by H. Frith; The Outpost, by R. 
André; Under the Avalanche, by W. J. Gordon ; 
Gun Room Heroes, by Arthur Knight; The 
King’s Thane, By W. J. Gordon; Expelled, a 
story of Eastcote School, by Paul Blake ; Quick 
March, by an Old Soldier, written and illus- 
trated by R. Hallward ; also Stories of Old; the 
new volume of ‘‘ Aunt Louisa’s Gift Books,” The 
Golden Play Book; The Nursery Wonder Book, 
an illustrated volume for children ; a new edition, 
printed by the Camden Press, with red line 
border, and seventeen illustrations, by H. 8. 
Percy, of the Rev. W. Adams’s allegories, The 
Shadow of the Cross, and The Distant Hills. 


Messrs. Burns & OATEs’s publications for 
the coming season include the third volume of 
Mr. Joseph Gillow’s Literary and Biographical 
History of the English Catholics, from the Breach 
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with Rome in 1534 to the present time; 
Dante’s Divine Comedy: its Scope and Value, 
from the German of Dr. Francis Hettinger, 
edited by H. 8. Bowden, of the Oratory; 
Souls Departed, being a treatise on purgatory 
and prayers for the dead, by Cardinal Allen, 
edited by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett; The Life of 
Father Champagnat, founder of the Order of the 
Marist Brothers; Notes in Remembrance of 
Augustus Law, S.J.; A Young Philistine, and 
other Tales, by Miss Alice ra ay The Miser 
of Kingscourt, by Miss Clara Mulholland; The 
Life of Pére Muard, translated by Edward 
Healy Thompson ; a new editionof T'he History 
of the Scottish Reformation, by A. Wilmot; 
Teats for Children, compiled by Miss Ward; 
St. Alphonsus on the Psalms, by the Rev. 
Thomas Livius; a translation of Frassinetti’s 
Treatise on Prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Hutch; 
The Lesser Imitation, translated by Sister Mary 
Fidelis ; and a new edition of the Life and Letters 
of Cardinal Manning, with five Portraits and 
Notes by John Oldcastle. 


Messks. SKEFFINGHAM & Son’s announce- 
ments include: Homely Words for Life’s Way- 
farers: Sermons, by Rev. J. B. C. Murphy; 
The Pilgrim Band: Sermons, by the Rev. H. J. 
Wilmot Buxton; Sermons to Villagers, Second 
Series, by the late J. Tournay Parsons; 7'he 
Lights and Shadows of Church History, from the 
Apostolic Times to the Present Day, by the 
Rev. Dr. W. Hardman; The Dangers and 
Duties of the Spiritual Life, by the Rev. C. E. 
Drought; The Perfect Day: Restful Thoughts 
for the Evening of Life, by L. C. Skey; The 
Children’s Service Book, by the Rev. Matthew 
Woodward ; Musical Edition, edited by the Rev. 
C. J. Ridsdale; Just One More Tale: a Collec- 
tion of Tales for Children, by Miss Yonge, 8. 
Baring-Gould, Miss Coleridge, Mrs. Massey, 
&c., forming a companion volume to Please Tell 
Me a Tale, now in its seventh edition; My 
Birthday Present: a Series of Birthday Tales, 
by 8S. Baring-Gould, Caroline Birley, Frances 
Charlton, Helen Wilmot Buxton, Frances Clare, 
&c.; A Child’s Pilgrimage: @ Series of Alle- 

rical and Miscellaneous Stories, by Frances 

lare; The Little Rickburners, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge; Jessamine and Her Lesson Books, and 
how She was late for Gipsy Tea, by Caroline 
Birley; a new edition of The Silver Store, by 
the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould ; Through the Way of 
the Wilderness : a Series of Addresses given ata 
Retreat, by the Hon. and Rev. Cecil J. Littleton. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE DANNEBROG.* 


Herz you see the glorious banner, 
Snow-white cross on blood-red ground ; 
That, while beats the heart of Denmark, 
Ever with us shall be found. 
Waldemar, the oft victorious, 
With the fierce Livonians fought, 
And though long had raged the battle, 
Still to conquer them he sought. 





* It is said that, when King Waldemar the 
Victor was fighting against the heathen Livonians 
in order to convert them, the Archbishop of Lund 
stood on a hill and prayed for the success of 
Denmark. So long as he was able to keep his 
arms raised the Danes gained ; but when, through 
the weakness of oid age, he let them fall, the 
heathens had the advantage. Therefore, his arms 
were supported by priests. Then aes this 
miracle. The principal banner of the Danes was 
lost in the strife, and there descended from Heaven 
a flag with a white cross in a field of red, by the 
influence of which the Danes were able to gain the 
day. This precious flag was the Dannebrog 
(the Danes’ strength or fort) and it was long pre- 
served, according to the legend. The belief was 
general that with it victory was certain. To this 
oy So Een Oe is a white cross on a field of 

in memory of the Dannebrog. 





as 
Andrew, the Archbishop, ing. 

On the hill to watch the fig . 
Prayed that God would aid the hero 

0 give heathen lands His light. 

With his arms uplifted prayed he, 

Hoar, and bent with weight of years : 
“God! let Waldemar the Victor, 

Once more break the pagan spears.” 


When his arms he thus raised heavenward, 
Conquest seemed to crown the Dane; 

But when they were raised no longer, 
Then the heathen foe did gain. 


Said he to the priests beside him 
‘* Lift on high my arms, and pray, 
That great God who rules the battle 
Help this faithful folk this day.”’ 


While thus raged the strife so fiercely, 
Lost was Denmark's banner there, 
But our God looked down from heaven, 

And in answer to that prayer, 


Straight to us, amid the conflict, 
Came this flag from His own hand, 
And, before the bright cross shining, 
Filed the wild Livonian band. 
Centuries pass, and still the white cross 
Blazes on its crimson field; 
Bright as when to our great leader 
Heathen hosts were forced to yield, 


FLORENCE PEACOOK. 








NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE ASIATIC 
GREEK ISLANDS. 
(Continued.) 
VII, PATMOS (continued), 


Wir the exception of one or two Greek 
monasteries which are built in the interior of 
caverns—such as those of Megaspelaeon in the 
Morea and Sumelas at the back of Trebizond— 
none that I can remember is so closely and 
strangely packed together as that of St. John 
on Patmos; its staircases are quite a puzzle, 
and passages occur in the most unexpected 
places, and diverge in a variety of directions. 
The court round which it is built is very 
irregular in shape, and several pointed arches 
are thrown across it to strengthen the buildings 
on either side, within it are numerous cisterns 
for storing water and troughs for washing. 
The upper part is a wilderness of chimneys, 
bells, domes, and battlements. The flat roof 
is paved with tiles or flags—roofs I ought 
rather to say, for different parts have dif- 
ferent levels, and the communication between 
these is made by steps constructed at various 
angles. Among them the domes of chapels 
project at intervals, and at one _ point 
stand three large bells, one of which has an 
inscription in Latin, another in Russian. The 
voices of these we heard in the middle of the 
night, calling the community to prayers, after 
the door of each chamber had first been 
vigorously knocked, and the semantron, or 
alarum used in the Greek Church, had been 
sounded in the corridors. The numver of monks 
is thirty, and they are all natives of Patmos. 
They possess farms in Crete, Samos, and 
Santorin, but at the present time they complain 
of poverty. The foundation of the monaste 
dates from the latter half of the elevent 
century, when a monk named Christodoulos, 
who had been an inmate of several convents, 
and found none of them sufficiently strict in 
their rules to satisfy his own ascetic tempera- 
ment, obtained from the Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus a concession of the island of Patmos, 
confirmed by a golden bull, that he might 
establish there a community regulated according 
to his ideas of monastic life. We are expressly 
told that before this time the island had been 
uninhabited, and this fact must be taken into 
account in estimating the value of the local 
traditions, 
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The panorama from the roof of the monastery, 
to which I ascended on the morning after my 
arrival, is truly wonderful. The greater part 
of the strange island, with its varied heights 
and irregular outline, is visible, and, along 
with it, the wide bay, which is embraced by 
its rocky arms. Toward the north appeared the 
level line of Icaria, the peaks of Samos, and the 
promontory of Mycale; and, in the opposite 
direction, the island of Leros, beyond which 
rose the fine summits of Calymnos; while in 
the open expanse of the Aegean to the west lay 
Amorgos, and the distant volcano of Santorin. 
In addition to this, the sea was studded with 
numerous islets, and these, together with the 
spaces of deep-blue sea, formed the pervading 
feature of the scene. Such was the view which, 
with frequent changes from day to night, and 
from sunshine to storm, must have been present 
to St. John at the period of his banishment; 
and it is an interesting question whether the 
impression which it made upon him is traceable 
in the imagery of the Revelation. The subject 
is one which may easily lead to fanciful specu- 
lation; and Dean Stanley, whose mind was 
singularly open to local influences, and could 
trace their working with great felicity, in this 
instance seems to have yielded to the tempta- 
tion in an eloquent passage on Patmos in the 
Notices appended to his Sermons in the East 
(pp. 229-231), But the references to the 
sea in the Apocalypse—even if we exclude 
from consideration, as we ought to do, those 
passages where the sea is introduced, like 
the earth and sky, as one of the constituents 
of creation—are frequent and striking; and 
still more so is the introduction of the islands 
(Rev. vi. 14: ‘‘ Every mountain and island 
were moved out of their places’; xvi. 20: 
‘*Every island fled away”); for these rarely 
occur in Biblical imagery, and in the Old 
Testament ‘‘the isles” signifies rather a 
region than a feature in geography or landscape. 
But even if we hesitate to admit the direct 
suggestiveness of such points as these, we may, 
at least, feel that the scenery of this island, 
from its grandeur and wildness, and the sense 
of space and solitude which it conveys, was 
well suited to form a background in the mind’s 
eye of the seer for the wonderful visions of the 
Apocalypse. 

The first place of interest in the monastery 
which we visited was the library. This is a 
spacious and airy room, and the books are 
arranged in cases along its walls, so that it 
presents a very different appearance from what 
Dr. E, D. Clarke described, when he saw it at 
the beginning of this century, and carried off 
some of the most valuable of the works that it 
contained. At the present time its most 
precious treasure is the famous Codex N., a 
quarto MS. of the sixth century, with double 
columns, written on purple vellum in uncial 
letters in silver, with the names of God and 
Christ in gold. The portion which is here 
preserved consists of thirty-three leaves, and 
contains the greater part of St. Mark’s gospel; 
but its interest is increased by the fact that 
other fragments of the same MS., contain- 
ing portions of the other gospels, exist else- 
where—six leaves in the Vatican, four in the 
British Museum, and two at Vienna. Strange 
to say, the MS. which resembles it most nearly, 
both in its externals and its text, is the Codex 
Rossanensis(2), which belongs to the monastery 
of Rossano in Calabria, not far from the site of 
the ancient Sybaris. So close is the corre- 
spondence between them in respect of their 
— readings, that it is thought they may 

oth have been copied directly from a common 
original. (See Prof. Sanday on the Cod. Rossan. 
in Studia Biblica, No. VI.) This also is a 
codex purpureo-argenteus, @ kind of manuscript 
which is very rare—rarer even, according to 


Prof. Westwood, than those which are written 





entirely in gold letters. Next in importance to 
Codex N. is a MS. of the book of Job, which 
is attributed by Mr. Coxe to the seventh or 
eighth century. It is a very 7 folio, 
and is written oa vellum in uncial letters, 
with illustrations inserted in the pages; these 
appeared to me of great value for the study of 
mediaeval art, having much more originality 
than is usually found in Byzantine work. Amon 
them were groups representing Job’s sons an 
daughters, figures of stags and other animals, 
and scenes from Job’s history ; and these were 
not illuminated on theconventional gold ground, 
and in some parts were drawn in outline. 
There are also two Books of the Gospels in 
small quarto, with the original binding, one of 
which has the emblems of the evangelists in 
silver gilt at the corners, with the figure of 
Christ on the cross in the centre, while the 
other, which is bound in red silk, has the heads 
of the evangelists in silver, Both possess full- 

age illuminations of the evangelists, but in the 
atter of the two the picture of St. John is 
wanting : in the former he is represented, as I 
have already described, as dictating the gospel 
to Prochorus. We were also shown a semi- 
uncial MS. of the works of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus with the date 942; this was much 
defaced by damp. Not the least interesting 
object is the original bull of Alexius Comnenus, 
authorising the foundation of the monastery. 
The dimensions of this are about 9ft. long by 
16in. wide, and it is on paper, which has been 
mounted on linen; the writing is large, and the 
emperor’s > and words inserted by him, 
are in red ink. 

Let me now describe the io church of the 
monastery. This is entered through an outer 
porch, or proaulion, which runs the whole 
length of the west end of the building, and is 
open to the court, being supported on the 
outer side by marble columns. In one part of 
this there is a rude font, intended to contain 
the holy water that is used on the festival of 
the Epiphany. Its walls are frescoed with 
sacred subjects, among which may be seen the 
warrior saints, St. George and St. Demetrius, 
and St. Artemius with Constantine and Helen. 
In one part stands Alexius Comnenus in robe 
and crown, bearing a cross in his hand; in 
another the magician Kynops is throwing him- 
self into the water, while on the opposite side 
of the picture is the aged St. John with his 
followers. In the eastern wall of this corridor 
there are three doorways, two of which lead 
into the church, and the third into a chapel 
of St. Christodoulos. The church is entered 
through a narthex, and is extremely dark, the 
only light being that which is admitted from 
the cupola and through a side chapel. The 
central dome is supported on four pillars, and 
contains a fresco of the Saviour; the floor 
beneath is ornamented with stone mosaic. 
The iconostasis is richly carved with figures, 
fruit, and flowers, and the lecterns are inlaid 
with tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl. There 
are two ancient pone of St. John—one 
large and the other small—but both much 
defaced by time and the devotion of wor- 
shippers; and a small triptych of the period 
of the founder is shown, with very delicate 
paintings of Scripture subjects. In the chapel 
the body of St. Christodoulos lies in a niche 
which has been hollowed out in the side wall; 
it is enclosed in a case, but the face is visible. 
His shoes and his staff are preserved as relics; 
the former are made of coarse brown leather, 
and much worn, while the latter—a pateritsa— 
is in two parts, one of which has the cross- 
piece attached to it, which is sometimes used 
for leaning on during service in the monas- 
teries. The monks also show the chain by 
which St. John was bound as a prisoner; but 
the spurious character of this, as of all the 
memorials of St. John in the island, is made 





more conspicuous by the | ose: ecg of most 
—- conneeted with the founder. 

The or is a large and lofty room, with 
a vaulted roof and central dome, and a long 
stone table runs down the middle, resembling 
that which we noticed at Nea Mone in Chios; 
but the seats here are of wood, resting at in- 
tervals upon stone supports. It is now dis- 
used, owing to the system of common meals 
having been given up, but some frescoes 
remain to testify to its former grandeur. 
Adjoining it is a kitchen of = massive 
construction, with a single Pp. sur- 
mounted by a chimney running up to the 
top of the monastery, like a rude funnel of 
irregular shape. 

Wher we left the monastery we descended 
towards the western coast of the island until, 
at the end of half an hour, a creek came in 
view, and on its shore a small level of culti- 
vated land, which is known by the name of 
‘*The Garden of the Saint” (6 xfwos rod dofov), 
It measures about a quarter of a mile eac 
way, and contains a chapel and a few 
dwelling-houses; but the fame which it 
enjoys is due to its possessing one of the 
few fountains in the island, and this is said 
to have issued from the ground in answer 
to the prayers of St. Christodoulos. From 
this point we made our way along the rugged 
slopes until we reached the inlet at the back of 
the scala, on the further side of which rises the 
height that was occupied by the acropolis of the 
ancient city. The position of this, as I have 
already described, is remarkable, since it stands 
between two isthmuses and two seas. When 
we arrived at its foot, we proceeded to climb its 
steep south-western face, and not far from the 
summit came upon the remains of fortifications, 
which were mainly formed of polygonal blocks 
roughly put together ; but when we had crossed 
over to the opposite side, we found a line of 
walls and towers in much better preservation, 
as many as six courses of masonry remaining in 
many parts. The site was well chosen on 
account of its inaccessibility and its central 
position in the island. 

We now re-embarked in our Samian vessel, 
and started for Leros, in hopes of catching the 
Austrian steamer, which touches at that island 
once a fortnight on her way from Constanti- 
nople to Alexandria, The voyage was a tedious 
one, for the wind was light at first and 
afterwards adverse, so that we did not reach 
our destination till shortly before daylight the 
following morning. We were fortunate in 
arriving at all, for, within a few hours so 
strong a gale arose from the south-east that 
all progress would have been impossible in the 
face of it. During the afternoon the Vesti, a 
fine ship, entered the little harbour, and on 
board of her we were soon steaming away in 
the direction of Rhodes, H, F. Tozer. 








THE PRESENT ASPECT OF CLASSICAL 
STUDY. 


WE quote from the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars the following address, delivered by 
Prof. Gildersleeve, on the tenth anniversary of 
the university : 

‘The chance that made me the first professor 
appointed to a chair in this university has made it 
my duty to represent the school of letters on this 
festal day, which has been chosen for the commem- 
oration of the first completed decennium of our 
existence as an institution. The work of the 
university, so far as it can be ———— by lectures 
and by publications, by the number of teachers and 
of students, by the hours spent in laboratory and 
seminary, is all of record. Judged ee Am 
census standard of facts and it be 
granted that what has been done here in the last 
ten years does not fall short of the standard which 
was set up in 1876. Less measurable, byt not less 
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certain are the indications of our influence on the 
whole circle of university work in America; and 
—— ~ —, — rom to do, weil have 
ass y no rousing to ter vigilance 
and stimulating to a more intenee ener in other 
parts of the wide field, and whether in the way of 
approval or in the way of protest, our example has 
made for life and growth and progress. This life 
and growth and progress have found a material 
expression in the erection and equipment of model 
laboratories for biology, chi » physics. 
Departments that are less tangible in their material 
and in their methods have little to show the visitor 
except e few books and a goodly number of men— 
ardent students, who are busy with old problems 
and new, enriching themselves with the spoils of 
the past, laying up store for those who are to come 
after them, in the present neither envious nor 
afraid. As to this whole department of letters, 
then, that department which has naturally fallen 
most under my own observation, I can truly say 
that the healthy increase in the schools of language 
and literature is something that has transcended 
my most sanguine expectation. In numbers we 
outrank many of the minor German universities, 
and in the more abstruse and recondite studies, 
such as Assyrian and Sanskrit, we hold our own 
with some of the leading schools in Europe. As 
for our American sisters, it is not so easy to separate 
graduate work from undergraduate work in other 
American universities as it is here, and hence the 
comparison of numbers might not be fair, and 
might be misinterpreted; and instead of empha- 
sising t00 much our large number of graduate 
students, it may be better to say in regard to 
all the schools of the country in which higher 
work is done, that we count their success as our 
success, for we are all helpers one of another. And 
here I would take occasion to echo the wish— 
which I have often heard expressed of late—that 
the university departments in all American 
institutions of learning might be so organised that 
students could pass from one to the other in the 
prosecution of a line of study just as they do in 
Germany, much to the advantage of their breadth 
of vision, their freedom from local or personal 
influence. For my own part, I have always 
congratulated myself that [ was brought under 
the influence of three distinct and markedly 
distinct philological schools, Berlin, Gittingen, 
and Bonn, and I have no doubt that when the 
time comes, there will be a university exchange 
that will help us even more than the measure of 
it that we have thus far enjoyed. We then of the 
department of letters have our success to speak of 
on this day when a little ‘self-esteem grounded 
on just and right’ may be pardonable, if not, 
as Milton says, profitable. But it is a success that 
carries with it the gravest responsibilities. The 
ark we bear contains more sacred vessels than it 
held when we set out; and on an occasion like 
this it becomes us not only to me hearty 
congratulations that we have been helped thus far 
on our way, but to renew our hold with greater 
vigour, and to plant our feet more firmly, with a 
clearer view of the path to be trod and the burden 
to be borne. 

“To some—I do not know;to how many— 
certainly to some of those whom I am addressing, 
the special line of work to which my own life has 
been devoted may seem to have had its day ; and 
to oe for the future of Greek is to plan for an 
elaborate :tructure on the foundation of some 
Table Rock, destined at no distant time to fall 
and disappear on the restless current of modern 
life. A monument was erected some years since 
to the memory of the last old woman that spoke 
Cornish ; and it would poquive no great stretch of 
imagination on the part of some of our friends to 
fancy that some youth may be present here to- 
day who shall live to see the cremation of the last 
successor of Sir John Cheke on this side of the 
Atlantic, of the last old woman, trousered or 
untrousered, that shall have discharged the office 
of a Professor of Greek in an American university. 
People who have reached a certain age, and have 
become somewhat reflective and prophetic, 
generally console themselves with Hezekiah’s 
words. But I cannot content myself with the 
thought that there will be and truth in my 
days. There has not been much of either of these 
commodities in my first half-century, and I do not 
expect the market to be glutted with them in my 





second. Surely there is no sign that there will be 
any peace about Greek or truth about Greek in 
any period that I can reasonably hope to reach. 
But the peace and the truth that may be denied 
me from without are vouchsafed me abundantly 
from within; and while many of my fellow- 
workers are in woe for the silver shrines of Diana, 
and mourn for the abandonment of Greek, and 
sorrow that the trade in text-books languishes, I 
am serenely standing where I stood many, many 
years ago, when I published my first article on the 
‘ Necessity of the Classics,’ a title not to be 
confounded with the ‘ Necessities of the Classics,’ 
about which one hears far too much. I live in the 
abiding assurance that what is inwrought in the 
structure of our history and our literature must 
survive so long as the history of our race and the 
history of our language shall survive. To dis- 
entwine the warp of the classics from the woof of 
our life is simply impossible. One mediaeval 
writer every one must know, and measured by 
modern standards Dante was not a classical 
scholar of the first rank. His perspective of 
antiquity was false, his estimate of the poets of the 
past was far from being just, and yet what is Dante 
if you loosen his hold on the classic time? I will 
not speak of Milton, steeped in classic lore. I will 
speak of Shakspere. one but those who have 
read Shakspere with the eye of a classical scholar 
know how much the understanding of Shakspere 
is dependent on training in the classics ; and more 
than once when I have hesitated as to whether it 
was pedantry or not to use a Greek word in my 
English discourse, I have turned to Shakspere. 

“Ts this the judgment of a man who can see 
ot | through his own narrow casement? Scarcely 
had I set down those words when the following 

assage fell under my eye. It is to be found in 
the recent introductory lecture of the professor of 
poetry in the University of Oxford. ‘ The thorough 
study of English literature, as such—literature, I 
mean as an art, indeed the finest of the fine arts— 
is hopeless unless based on an equally thorough 
study of the literatures of Greece and Rome. When 
so based adequate study will not be found exact- 
ing either of time or of labour. To know Shak- 
spere and Milton is the pleasant and crowning 
consummation of knowing Homer and Aeschylus, 
Catullus, and Virgil. And upon no other terms 
can we obtain it.’ 

‘To be sure we have promise of mountains and 
marvels if we break with the past. What satisfied 
us in our boyhood no longer suits the fastidious 
taste of the present; and the Phoebus Apollo of 
our youth, clad as to his dazzling shoulders with a 
classic cloud, is shown up as nothing better than a 
padded dandy. Our adored Thackeray is no 
longer faultlessly attired in a garb of perfect 
English. He is simply a stylistic old beau. The 
- in which we once took delight are nothing 

ut vulgar tricks, and the lifting of a tea-kettle 
lid and the setting down of the same are intrigue 
— for the conduct of a two-year-long 
novel. All this new literature has nothin 
to do with the classics. Far from it. An 
yet I am not at all shaken by the self- 
satisfied edicts of those who rule so large a portion 
of the reading world, and I maintain with unwaver- 
ing confidence that all healthy literature must be 
kept in communion, direct or indirect, with the 
highest exemplars of our Indo-European stock ; 
and if anything could prove the necessity of a 
return to healthy human nature, with its compassed 
form, its fair and white, it would be the utter 
wearisomeness of so much recent fiue writing, in 
which there is no blood, no sap, nothing but division 
and subdivision of nervetissue. ‘A pagansuckled 
in a creed outworn’ is a joy and delight in com- 
parison with the languid invertebrate children of 
the great goddess Auaemia. 

“‘T have watched with much interest the 
development of the study of artistic composition in 
English during the last few years. Indeed, it 
would have been necessary to stop one’s ear to keep 
out the thrilling cicada-sound of ‘art for art’s- 
sake,’ and all the theoretical buzz of aesthetic 
criticism. The interest has not been unmingled 
with amusement, because the apostles of progress 
are preaching very old doctrine—a doctrine which 
I shall be glad to reinforce so far as I can, before 
I acquit myself of this function. Art for art’s sake 
involves the very hardest, the very driest study, the 
very kind of study for which we philologians and 





grammarians are contemned. The accomplished 
master in the Art of Dipping, who delighted the 
world a few weeks sinc: by his Letters to Dead 
Authors, made his swallow-wing strong on the 
Elysian fields of the classics ; and those who should 
hold him up as an example of the kind of classical 
scholar we ought to have, little know to what 
severe studies is due that easy grace. It is so 
= to talk about gerund-grinding and root- 
grub , asif gerund-grinding did not lead to the 
music of the spheres and root-grubbing to the 
discovery of the magic moly that guards against 
the spells of Circe, of ‘euphrasy and rue,’ that 
purge ‘the visual nerve.’ He who neglects the 
elements lacks the first conditions of the artistic life. 
In the old times great artists did not disdain to 
prepare their own varnishes ; and the old paintings 
stand fresh to thisday, while many of their modern 
rivals, scarce a generation old, are falling into 
decay beyond the hope of recognition. The fair 
dream was embodied in machine pigments and the 
machine pigments flake off, and with them the fair 
dream vanishes. If grammatical research is 
pressed with regard to truth, to that which is, then 
the gerund-grinding as the colour-grinding not only 
has its warrant in itself as a useful exercise, but it 
is sure to be available for higher purposes ; and if 
it is not given to everyone to make use of gram- 
matical results for artistic ends, still no organic 
fact is |without its value, none will fail of its 
appropriate place in the completed system of art 
as of science. To me, as an ardent lover of liter- 
ature, as one who was led through literature to 
grammar and not through mmar to literature, 
the fairest results of a long life of study have been 
the visions of that cosmic beauty which reveals 
itself when the infinitely little fills up the waver- 
ing outline, and the features stand out pure and 
perfect against the sky of God’s truth. ow for 
the study of literature as an art we have everything 
to learn from the old critics, and what our own 
Sylvester, our own Lanier have re-discovered as to 
the science of verse is a chapter from antique 
rhetoric. Mr. Lowell has recently pointed out the 
greatsecret of Gray’s pegs gop & That con- 
summate master did not disdain the close analysis 
of the sensuous effect of sound, and the melody of 
Coleridge is due in a measure to a conscious 
though fitful study in the same linc. Of late an 
author, whose charm of style was first appreciated 
in this country, has written an essay in which he 
applies phonetic analysis to the works of our great 
prose writers, and strikes the dominant chord of 
what seems unconscious music. The essay might 
have been written in the beginning of the first 
century as well as the end of the nineteenth, and 
have been signed Dionysius of Helicarnassus as 
well as Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Whether then it be for the historical unity of the 
race, whether it be for the human sanity of classical 
literature, whether it be for the influence of form 
either as example or precept, there is no danger 
that the ancient classics will be displaced from the 
list of studies necessary for the highest and truest 
culture. Nor do I think that the so-called hard 
and dry and minute research in this and cognate 
provinces of study will ever be abandoned in favour 
of a mere belletristic phrasemongery about half- 
understood beauties. What is hard, what is dry, 
what is minute depends very much on the spirit in 
which it is approached. Some years since I attended 
a lecture by a great master. The theme was the 
vanishing of weak vowels in Latin. Candour 
compels me to state that, although I pride myself on 
being interested in the most uninteresting things, 
I should have chosen another subject for a speci- 
men-lecture. Candour compels me to state also 
that I very much qnestion whether the illustrious 
teacher would accept all his own teachings to-day— 
such progress do grammarians make in devouring 
themselves as well as one another. I was much 
struck with the tone in which he announced 
his subject. It was the tone of a man who 
had seen the elements melt with fer- 
vent heat, and the weak vowels vanish at the 
sound of the last trump. The tone, indeed, 
seemed entirely too pathetic for the occasion ; but 
as he went on and marshalled the facts, and set in 
order the long lines that connected the disappear- 
ance of the vowel with the downfall of a nation- 
ality, and great linguistic, great moral, great 
historical laws marched in stately procession 
before the vision of the student, the alry vowels 
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that had flitted into Nowhere seemed to be the 
lost soul of Roman life; and the Latin language, 
Roman literature, and Roman history were 
clothed with a new meaning. And so we of the 
language departments do not intend to be 
disturbed in our work by criticism on the arid 
details of our courses; nor on the other hand are 
we unmindful of the larger and more —_ 
aspects of the wide field of culture which we 
occupy. There is no form of art, no phase of 
philosophy, of ethics, no a of physical 
science, that is alien to the student of language ; 
and the student of physical science in his turn 
needs the human interest of our study to save his 
life from an austere and merciless quest of fact 
and principle in a domain where man enters only 
as a factor like any other factor. But first and 
last, the scientific standard must be upheld for 
the university man, be he a student of letters, be 
he a physicist’; .and that standard is the absolute 
truth, the ultimate truth. ‘Nothing imperfect is 
the measure of anything,’ says the prince of 
idealists.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘“‘CLARENDON’S HISTORY, BOOK VI.” 
Bromley, Kent: Sept. 28, 1886. 

Mr. Arnold has not, I think, quite understood 
the point of my remarks. I quite agree with 
him that ‘‘ historical and biographical notes, in 
illustration of a standard work of real value, 
confer a benefit on the reader and the student’; 
but I believe that no | ought to be, like his 
own note on Edgehill, such as to give both 
reader and student a real insight into the sub- 
ject, and not to pile up disjointed facts, so as 
to put too heavy a burden on the young. 

With respect to the mistake about Sir Lewis 
Dives, there are two ways of regarding the 
matter. It isa slight error in itself to think 
that Dives was an illegitimate son of Bristol, 
instead of his stepson. On the other hand, the 
mistake is one which distinctly maligns the 
moral character of Bristol ; and it ought to be 
a canon of historical writing to be as cautious 
in accusing the dead as we are in accusing the 
living. ristol cannot bring an action for 
slander against Mr. Arnold; and for that reason 
I, being as it were a personal friend of his, 
and having studied his character for | 
years, thought it right to enter a protest. 
quite accept Mr. Arnold’s assurance that he 
took much trouble to discover the truth; but I 
do not see how I could have divined the fact, as 
the truth is easily discoverable by opening 
Dugdale’s Baronage, a book which would 
naturally be the first to be consulted by anyone 
interested in the genealogy of a peer of the 
reign of CharlesI, SAMUEL R, GARDINER. 








STRACK’s ‘‘ HEBREW GRAMMAR.” 
London: Sept. 27, 1886. 
In the review of Strack’s “Hebrew Gram- 
mar ”’ in the ACADEMY of September 25, your 
reviewer quotes the Latin title, whereas it is the 
English translation which we published. The 
translation is by the Rev. A. R. 8. Kennedy of 
Glasgow. Witiiams & NorGArE. 








SCIENCE. 


The Elements of Geometry. By George Bruce 
Halsted. (Macmillan.) 

Pror. Hatstep states in his preface that 
‘“‘the present work, composed with special 
reference to use in teaching, yet strives to 
present the elements of geometry in a way so 
absolutely logical and compact that they may 
be ready as rock-foundation for more advanced 
study ;”’ 

and he accordingly commences book i. with a 
chapter on logic. The other chapters treat of 
the primary concepts of geometry ; the primary 
relations of lines, angles, and triangles; pro- 
blems; inequalities; parallels; triangles ; 
polygons. ook ii. is on rectangles; iii., on 


the circle; iv., on regular polygons; v., on 
ratio and proportion; vi., on ratio applied ; 
vii., on planes and lines; viii., on tri-dimen- 
sional spherics; ix., on two-dimensional 
spherics ; x., on polyhedrons; xi., on men- 





suration, or metrical geometry. A few pages 
at the end are devoted to direction, the prin- 
ciple of duality, linkage and cross-ratio. 

It will thus be seen that in his first six 
books Prof. Halsted has taken up much the 
same ground as is covered by the six corre- 
sponding books of Euclid. The treatment, 
however (that is the arrangement of the 
theorems and problems and the methods of 
proof), is somewhat different. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult, as any one will acknowledge 
who has ever made the attempt, to classify 
well those properties of figure which are 
proved in the first book either of Euclid’s 
elements or Prof. Halsted’s Geometry, for the 
most orderly arrangement of the properties 
cannot be made to suit the necessities of 
demonstration. Prof. Halsted’s classification 
is rather better than Euclid’s, but it is itself, 
I think, capable of improvement. In his 
second book Prof. Halsted has adopted the 
order and the mode of statement of Euclid’s 
first ten theorems, but he has established 
them in the way recommended by Henrici in 
the article ‘‘ Geometry” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. It would, perhaps, be premature 
to say whether this modern manner of pre- 
senting the subject to beginners is preferable 
to the usual one. The concluding part of 
this book contains some useful theorems not 
given by Euclid. Books iii.-vi., while they 
are shorter than the corresponding books of 
Euclid, contain all or nearly all that is 
essential. An excellent section on minimum 
perimeter and maximum surface is added to 
book iv. The remaining books, which treat 
principally of the geometry of three dimen- 
sions, give most of the fundamental theorems, 
but the arrangement seems to me less satis- 
factory than that of the plane geometry. The 
proofs are in general commendably short ; 
that on pp. 218, 219, which is Euclid’s, is too 
long, and that on p. 292 is obscure. 

The principal requisites of a good textbook 
on elementary geometry are that its demonstra- 
tions shall be rigorous and simple, that the 
classification of its propositions shall be 
natural or, at least, not arbitrary, and that 
the theorems selected shall be such as 
are fundamental. All these requisities are 
possessed by Prof. Halsted’s treatise. There 
are other matters, however, which should not 
be overlooked, even though they are of less 
importance. One is that in the naming of 
both congruent and similar figures the letters 
which denote corresponding points should be 
written in the same order; another, that 
where analogies exist between pairs of pro- 
positions every means should be employed to 
make them clear, and that, where it is 
possible, attention should be drawn to the 
limiting cases of propositions. 

Prof. Halsted in his references is s0 
careful as to give not only the number 
of the paragraph where a proposition is 
proved, but also the enunciation of the pro- 
position. This practice entails a considerable 
waste of space, which might be better utilised 
for the giving of a larger collection of well- 
graduated exercises. Many new terms occur 
throughout the work, such as sect, exple- 
mental, perigon, steregon, steradian, quader, 
some of which are uncalled for, though others 
may possibly survive. There seems no reason 
for speaking of polyhedrons and tetrahedra. 

J ° 8. Mackay, 
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A Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners. By F. 
Max Miller. New and Abridged Edition. 
By A. A. Macdonell. og oe Mr. 
Macdonell’s abridgment of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
well-known grammar has been executed with 
great skill, and will be found much more suit- 
able to the needs of merely elementary students 
than the original work. The omissions that 
have been made are very large, as will be seen 
at once on comparing the size of the two 
volumes; but they relate to points which, how- 
ever essential to a thorough knowledge of the 
language, may safely be neglected by those 
who only wish to be able to read the most im- 
ortant works of the classical literature. Mr. 
onell has been careful not to obtain 
brevity by any sacrifice of clearness. Where a 
rule seemed liable to misa —— on the 
part of young students, he has in several in- 
stances amplified instead of condensing the 
statements of the original edition. The Sans- 
krit words are transliterated and accented 
throughout. A useful novelty is the print- 
ing in thick type (in the transliterated para- 
digms) any inflexional syllable which is 
diferent from what analogy would lead the 
learner to expect. The rengpegntest device 
for distinguishing the several $s in the in- 
flexion of the same noun or verb is also very 
good, though it gives a singular appearance to 
the pages on which it occurs. On the syntax 
and the use of the particles much fuller in- 
formation is given than in other short gram- 
mars of the language. Prof. Max Miiller con- 
tributes a preface, in which, while acknowledg- 
ing the service rendered by Prof. Whitney 
and others in collecting materials for the his- 
torical study of Sanskrit, he protests against 
what he considers the premature attempt to 
embody those materials in asystematic grammar, 
and defends his own rigorous adherence to the 
authority of Pinini. Mr. Macdonell might 
with advantage have given (by means of a 
woodcut, if necessary) the variant forms which 
different printers employ for certain of the 
Sanskrit characters. A student who has learnt 
the alphabet from this grammar will, when he 
gets hold of Sanskrit works printed in India, 
or at certain European presses, be at first un- 
able to recognise either the first letter of 
the alphabet or the characters ksh and jh. 
Of the last mentioned, Mr. Macdonell does 
give two forms, but neither of them happens to 
be the one most favoured by European printers. 


French Roots and their Families: a Synthetic 
Vocabulary based upon Derivations, for Schools 
and Candidates for Public Examinations. By 
Eugéne Pellissier. (Macmillan.) We fear that 
the utility of this volume will not be at all 

roportionate to the labour that has evidently 
expended on its production. The author 
explains in his preface that his object has been 
to facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge 
both of the —- and of the derivations of 
Freach words, and for this purpose he has 
prepared a vocabulary in which the words 
derivei from the same root are grouped to- 
gether. “The words,” he says, ‘‘ will on this 
method be more readily engraved on the 
memory, from the intimate connexion between 
them, and the derivations will be learnt with 
the least amount of trouble.” The plan, as 
thus described, sounds promising; but the 
manner in which M. Pellissier has carried it 
out is most unfortunate. He places pamer in 
the ‘‘family”’ headed by épée, because both 
words are from the Aryan root spa; for similar 
reasons, tréne is placed under ferme, and 
dévorer under gueule. Now surely schoolboys 
and candidates for public examinations have 
no concern with the Aryan roots of French 
words ; and to introduce them into a text-book 
of this sort is merely to obscure the immediate 
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etymologies, which are really the thing worth 
knowing. The faulty arrangement of the 
vocabulary, however, might be pardoned if 
there had been an alphabetical index ; but, as 
such aid is lacking, the student is left to find 
out as best he can that tréne is given under the 
letter F. It is a rather interesting pastime to 
open the book here and there at random, and 
perhaps a judicious teacher might turn it to 
good account by pencil-marking select portions 
of the vocabulary to be committed to memory ; 
but, on the whole, M. Pellissier has clearly 
missed his mark. The introductory remarks, 
however, on the origin of the French language 
are fairly good. 


UNDER the title Ueber die Lautgesetze, Dr. 
Hugo Shuchardt has published an acute and 
able attack on the primary axiom of the 
neogrammatical school of scientific philologists, 
the inviolability, namely, of phonetic laws. 
The controversy, however, between himself and 
his opponents is in great measure one of words. 
The term “law” has been borrowed, not from 
mathematics, but from the other inductive 
sciences, where it simply means a provisional 
statement of a sequence of observed phenomena. 
So far as the observation is correct the statement 
or ‘‘law”’ is itself correct, and once expressed 
as a formula necessarily admits of no exceptions. 
Modifications of such a law by the action of 
other laws—interferences as they are often 
termed—merely mean variations in the observed 
sequence, producing corresponding variations 
in the statement of the ‘‘law.” But ‘‘laws” 
or observations of sequences are only possible 
where the individual element has been 
eliminated, as is the case with a social product 
like language in so far as it comes within the 
—- of linguistic science. The comparative 
philologist has nothing to do with the phonetic 
peculiarities of the individual, but only with 
the sum of phonetic phenomena which a large 
body of individuals have in common. Conse- 

uently, he need concern himself as little with 
the moments of transition in the passage of one 
sound into another as with the infinitesimal 
nuances which separate the more clearly- 
marked vowels, just as the naturalist does with 
the transitional forms through which variety 
passes into variety. The real merit of the neo- 
grammatical scheol lies not in the formulation 
of an abstract principle, but, as Dr. Shuchardt 
would be the first to acknowledge, in the scope 
allowed to the action of assimilation, and above 
all in the rigour with which the admissibility of 
certain phonetic changes is insisted on. The 
older school laid down ‘‘laws,” and then broke 
them on the first opportunity, more especially 
when it had to explain the forms of grammar. 
It was chiefly in the latter province that its 
practice needed reform, whatever its principles 
may have been. But the neogrammatical school 
also has its faults and prejudices; and we give 
a hearty welcome to Dr. Schuchardt’s plea on 
behalf of continuous mixture in language, as 
well as to his protest against the tendency to 
confine linguistic science to the study of the 
small circle of Indo-European languages. 








NOTES OF A PHILOLOGICAL TOUR. 


II,—SWITZERLAND. 
Schaffhausen: Aug. 14, 1883. 
TuE Stadtbibliothek here contains the oldest 
and best of the MSS. of Adamnin’s Life of 
Saint Columba, that valiant athleta Christi. 
The scribe Dorbbéne was probably the Dorb- 
béne (one of Adamnin’s successors in the 
abbacy of Iona) who died in the year 713, 
so that the codex would belong to the early 
part of the eighth cent I first collated 
with the original the Irish names in Bishop 
Reeves’s edition; and then, finding that he 
had in his text disregarded the peculiarities 





of Adamnin’s orthography, which are often 
both curious and instructive, I nt four days 
in collating the whole book. Here follow the 
most important discrepancies between the edi- 
tion and the codex, unlatinised Gaelic words 
being printed in italics : 


Eprrron (1857). Coprx. 
P. 5,1.8, suo suis 
9, 11, laboribus laborationibus 
10, 11, mortuis unus mortuus es¢ 
1l, 5, Bine -bine.* 
9, Loch-dia Lochdae 
12, Gruth Gruthriche 
17, 10, tantum enim 
23, 1, eadem eadem omnia 
32, 1, Ondemone Ondemmone 
44, 2, populo, et populo eius 
64, 1, transmutata noctu transmotata 
11, instante uastante 
72, 27, quod ab quod nobis ab 
80, 7, tunc tum 
86, 5 
130 : Dominum Deum 
163, 19 
96, 3, Comgelli Comgill 
104, 14, Vinniano Uinniauo 
107, 3, duodecim xu 
108, 3, Nemani-don Nemaidont 
111, 4, eodem die eadem praesenti die 
15, in Clochur —_ hi Clochur (‘ in Clochar ’) 
118, 14, infantem infantulum 
133° 9 \ Cainnichus Oainnechus 
oe ia} Domino Deo 
124, 10,totumque totum pilagus 
pelagus 
133, 13, so - Cham- Aith chambas 
as 
hae’ 3} Baithani —Baitani 
145, 6, aliquantulum aliquantum 
147, 11, omniaque omnia 
151, 2, in primis primum 
163, 2, letatus est laetatus 
17, a lectione cito a lectione 
166, 2, Deo a Deo 
171, 12, in faciem ad faciem 
177, 3, alio alia 
182, 1, infestodiein in die festo, inquam,t 
quam natalis natalis 
184, 6, ad prasens usque ad praesens 
190, 15, somnis somniis 
194, 14, tamen famen 
195, 5, itineris iteris 
200, 5, adversum malum aduersum 
201, 1, Domnail. . . Domnallo... Domnail 
Domnili 
218, 5, ceolum ceelos 
6, permisione permisu 
223, 14, Virgno Virgnous 
228, 21, senex sanctus senex 
238, 4,de terra ad de terris ad cxlos 
coclos 
240, 3, totus 


ut putatur, totus 

In some instances, where the spelling of the 
MS. is perfectly correct according to Brambach 
and the best Latin codices, it has been spoiled 
in the edition. Thus, ilico is mis-edited illico 
(p. 126,1. 1), So the scribe’s nuntiant, denun- 
tiauit, and preenuntiauerat, have been chan 
into nunciant (p. 213, 1. 2), denunciavit (p. 226, 
1, 4), and prenunciaverat (p. 97, 1. 6). Con- 
versely, the ‘‘opus maceriale” of the codex 
(i.e., the work of building a maceria or, in Old 
Gaelic, caissel) is printed (p. 142, 1. 9) “‘ opus 
materiale,” as if it had something to do with 
materia; and the natalicio of the scribe is 
printed (p. 117, 1. 1) natalitio, thus obscuring 
the connexion with Irish notlaic, Welsh nadolig, 
“‘Christmas.” If only Bishop Reeves’s preface, 
notes, dissertations, glossaries, and index, were 
accompanied by an accurate boc1s of the 





; _— must a be a compendium, 

gen. sg.; cf. the gen. Lugu-aedon, in the 
nor inscription. ” P " 

} The MS. has “‘in quam” ; but this is a case 
of division, like “ de uulgata,”’ “‘ ex interata,’’ &c. 
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Schaffhausen codex, we should have not only 
what we now possess in his book—the most 
valuable contribution that has ever been made 
to the history of the Celtic church—but 
also a document of the highest importance 
for the study of the latinity of the seventh 
century and of the Gaelic nomenclature of the 
same period. 
St. Gallen : Aug. 16, 1886. 
I have to-day collated the Old-Irish incan- 
tations (against a thorn, strangury, and head- 
ache), in the MS. numbered 1395, with the 
edition given by Prof. Zimmer in his Glossae 
Hibernicae, pp. 270, 271. I found the follow- 
ing discrepancies, which may, perhaps, be 
accounted for by the fact that Prof. Zimmer 
had never seen the MS.: so the librarian, 
Pfarrer Idtensohn, assured me, 
Pror. ZIMMER. 
P.270,1.5, méimu méinni 
11.6, 7, ceinseth ceingeth (** let it go ’’) 
1, 9, ond and 
271,1.5, cant cain (= Lat. cane) 


In all these instances, except the last, Zeuss 
had read the MS. rightly (see the Grammatica 
Celtica, second edition, p. 949). In the begin- 
ning of the first spell we should, I think, read 
arnoibbriathraib for Zeuss and Zimmer’s arndib 
briathraib. Conversely, the second spell begins 
with Dum esurcsa, not, as Zeuss and Zimmer 
give it, Dumesurcsa. 

Having worked last year for a fortnight in 
Leipzig at the St. Gallen codex of Priscian, and 
published the result in the Berichte of the Royal 
Saxon Society of Sciences, 1885, I contented 
myself with a glance at that precious MS., 
and spent some time in this library collating 

ortions of the shorter recension of Adamnin’s 

ife of Columba contained in No, 555. This 
MS., a small quarto designated by Bishop 
Reeves as Codex F., was written in the ninth 
century by a continental scribe, and yielded 
little or nothing of interest. But in a 
large fragment of a Latin martyrology (No. 
451), which, according to the Catalogue, was 
written in the ninth century by an Irish scribe, 
is really the work of a Teuton whose pointed 
minuscules are remarkably Hibernian in form, 
I found at p. 39 the following entry about the 
martyrdom in Friesland of our heroic English 
Winfried (Boniface of Mainz), the so-called 
apostle of Germany : 
‘‘N[atale] bonifatii archiepiscopi in fresonis martiri 
passio peracta est et eoban corepiscopus eius cum 
seruis dei uuntrungi. et ualthere scirbalde et bosan. 
hamunde hethelhere. uaccare. gunduuacre ille 
here et hathu uulfe.”’ 
At p. 42 of the same MS. Queen Ethelthry’, 
the foundress of Ely, is thus commemorated : 
‘*Sancte wvilthyrde uirginis et regine in 
brittania.” These entries have never, I think, 
been published. 

Another text, interesting to Teutonic scholars, 
is the copy (in Codex No. 254) of the verses in 
the Northumbrian dialect repeated by Beda 
on his death-bed, ‘‘ de terribili exitu animarum 
e corpore.”” This copy has been recently and 
correctly published from a photograph by Mr. 
Sweet in 7'he Oldest English Texts (1885, p. 149). 
It runs thus: 


** Fore there* neidfaerae 
naenig ni uuirthit 
thoncsnotturra 
than him tharf sie 
to ymbhycggannae 
aer his hiniongae 
huaet his gastae 

s aeththa t yflaes 
aefter deothdaege 
doemid uueorthae.”’ 


Copex. 


Which may be thus rendered into modern 
English : 
Before he fareth 
Forth on the fate-road, 
No one is ever 
More knowing in thought 
Than behoves him to be, 
Tf he hold in his mind’s eye, 
Hence ere he go, 
The good or the evil, 
That after his death-day 
His soul will be doomed to. 


Ziirich: Aug. 18, 1886. 

After a long hunt in the library of the Anti- 
quarian Society in Ziirich, I found the four 
eighth- or ninth-century fragments of Irish 
latinity, which the late Dr. Ferdinand Keller 
mentions in his Bilder u. Schriftziige in den 
irischen Manuscripten der schweizerischen Biblio- 
theken (1853). They are bound up in a thick 
volume numbered 31, and labelled ‘‘ Fragmente 
gesammelt von Ferd. Keller.”” They are—(1) a 
fragment of the work of an unidentified Latin 
grammarian ; (2) two portions of Ezekiel 
(p. 62); (3) an extract (p. 78), which Keller 
says is from an old Sacramentary, but which 
the Rev. F. 8. Warren (to whom I submitted 
my transcript) has seen to be the opening words 
of the Gospel for the third nocturn for the 
feast of 8. Thomas the apostle, and of portions 
of the homily (Lib. ii., Hom. 26) of 8S. Gregory 
the Great on the same. This homily, says Mr. 
Warren, supplies the lections for the third noc- 
turn in most breviaries. The fourth and most 
interesting fragment (p. 117) is a portion of a 
pontifical for the admission of a nun, which is 
followed by a collect, commencing ‘‘ Dominus 
noster iesus christus saluator (quem) aduocatum 
habemus,” &c. This is mutilated on the right 
margin, but is evidently part of some officium 
mortuorum not yet ascertained. Keller’s print 
of the pontifical is full of faults. Here is a 
correct copy : 


**Oremus fratres carissimi misericordiam . ut 
euntum [sic] bonum tribuere dignetur huic puella. 
-N. que deo uotum candidam uestem perferre 
cum integritate corone in resurrectione uitae 
— quam facturus-est orantibus nobis prestet 

eus. 

‘*Conserua domine istius d[e]o uotae pudorem 
castitatis dilectionem continentiae in factis in dictis 
in cogitationibus per té christe iesu . . . qui cum 
patre uiuis. 

** Accipe puella pallium* candidum quod per- 
feras ante tribunal domini [col. 2] sempiternum in 
unitate spiritus sancti.”’ 

Berne: Aug. 22, 1886. 

The Stadtbibliothek here possesses three 
codices, numbered respectively 167, 258, and 
363, which contain matter of interest to Celto- 
logues. No. 167 is the copy of Vergil, with 
Servius’s commentary, all in a Breton hand, of 
I suppose, the ninth or tenth century, which is 
described by Prof. Hagen at pp..690, 691 of 
his Scholia Bernensia ad Vergilii Bucolica e 
Georgica (Lipsiae, 1867). It contains on the 
Bucolics, the Georgics, and the first four books 
of the Aeneid,} sixty-three Old-Breton glosses, 
of which fifty-eight have been published from 
a transcript by Prof. Hagen in the Revue Cel- 
tique, iv. 327-38, The five new glosses which 
I found yesterday are: 


Fo. 7 b. strum (gl. copia: Castaneae molles et 
pressi copia lactis). 

Fo. 8 a. forcas (gl. fugere: Atque humiles habi- 
tare casas et fugere (leg. figere] 
ceruos). 

Fo, 40 a. lesca (gl. carice : Frondibus hyrsutis et 
carice pastus acuta). 

Fo, 64 b. heith (gl. preterea: Preterea scep- 
trum Llione quod gesserat olim). 





* The, with a mark like a comma above the e. 
+ The MS. seems aerhtha, The words in this poem 
are divided so arbitrarily that I cannot believe 
. that the copyist understood it. 


* Hence the Irish caille. 
t I spent three hours in going through ff. 96-190, 
which contain books v.-xii. of the Aeneid, but 





found no Breton glosses thereon. 





' 


—=_ 


Fo. 96 a. brostse .1. intertinxerat (gl. discreuerat : 
Finxerat et tenui telas discreuerat 
auro), 

Prof. Hagen’s transcript of the other glosses 
in this MS. is quite accurate, except in the 
case of daliu (gl. fuscus, fo. 19 b.), which I 
think is (as it ought to be) duliu. 

No. 258 is a tenth-century collection of 
glosses, chiefly Latin. But, among the glosses 
on Exodus and Leviticus, in ff. 18 and 19, Prof. 
Hagen found some corrupt vocables, which he 
supposed to be Irish, and published in Ger- 
manistische Studien (Wien, 1875, p. 297). Prof. 
Zimmer has recently reprinted them in p. 2 of 
the supplement to his Glossae Hibernicae, having 
compared, he says, Hagen’s edition with the 


codex. The following corrections are needed : 
Pror. ZIMMER. CopEx. 

Scinifres scinifes * (oxvimes) 

concellata cancellata 

pretiosi . . . annecta- preciosi . . . annecte- 
bantur bantur 

mutat mittit 

1. cauann uel cauannus 

sagna sagma.t 


The only glosses in this codex which seem to 
be Irish are Jond (gl. acuta), fanlige (gl. ualli- 
culas), and the corrupt bolach (gl. impetiginem) 
and polien (gl. fulicam), foilem (gl. fulica), 
which should, of course, be bolgach and foilenn. 

No. 363 is a MS. of the beginning of the 
ninth century, containing, in an Irish hand, 
Servius’s commentary on the Bucolics, the 
Georgics, and the Aeneid, down to the end of 
book v.; the Rhetoric of Fortunatianus; the 
Dialectica and Rhetorica of Aurelius Augus- 
tinus: Clodian de Statibus; a nearly complete 
Horace; the beginning of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses; and, lastly, an incomplete copy of 
Beda’s Ecclesiastical History. After the un- 
successful attempts of Orelli and myself, Count 
Nigra, in the Revue Celtique, ii. 446-52, was the 
first to publish a complete edition of the Irish 
names and glosses in this codex. Lastly, Prof. 
Zimmer, in p. 263 of his Glossae Hibernicae, 
has given an edition which, where it differs 
from Nigra’s, is wrong, and where it agrees is, 
in two instances, wrong also, 


Pror. Z1mMER. Copzx. 
Fo. 31 b. togluasacth togluasacthi t 
», 34a. cribr cribrum 
9» 34D. muoralach mae salach (gl. bufo) 


5, 117 a. frigarg, edith 
9» 9s = Mamreid 

», 129 a. corrg . . net 
», 179 b. negliget 
Another error that Zimmer has here com- 
mitted is the giving as a marginal gloss on 
‘*magica ars” Taircheltach, the name of a 
necromancer styled mac na Cearta in O’Dono- 
van’s Three Fragments (Dublin, — . 136, 
but sometimes, says O’Donovan, 44 Mac 
Aenchearda. In this case, as in those of muora- 
lach and cdith, Zimmer was, I fear, misled by 
me (Goidelica, 1872, pp. 55, 56). 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 


Srigargg, cdich 
namréid 
corrg(ui)nec(ht)§ 
negligit 








PREHISTORIC MAN, 


TuE following is the text of the report of the 
committee appointed to investigate the caves 
of North es, which was read by Dr. H. 
Hicks at the recent meeting of the British 
Association at Birmingham : 

‘The explorations have been confined to the 
caverns of Ffynnon Beuno and Cae Gwyn, in the 
Vale of Clwyd. Among the remains discovered in 


* The r before f has been erased. 

t The m is written over n. 

t The é is greatly faded, but still visible. 

§ This glosses sciomantia, and seems = corr- 
guinacht, a magical process described by O’Davoren 
as being ‘‘on one foot, and on one hand, and on 
one eye, a-making the g/dm dicenn,”’ 
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t hese two caverns up to the commence nent of the 
work this year there were over 80 jaws belonging 
to various animals, and wore than 1,300 loose 
teeth, including about 400 rhinoceros, 15 mam- 
moth, 180 hyaena, and 500 horse teeth. Other 
bones, and fragments of bones, occurred also in 
— — abundance, Several flint implements, 
in g flakes, scrapers, and lance-heads, were 
found in association with the bones. The most 
important evidence, however, obtained in the 
previous researches was that on the 
hysical chan, to which the area must have 
boon — since the caverns were occupied 
by the . During the excavations it became 
yiwater ebtien, thus the stelaguile Sos, in pact 
y water action, e 8 oor, 
more than a foot in thickness, and massive stalac- 
tites had also been broken and thrown about in 
all positions, and that these had been covered 
by clays and sand containing foreign 
pebbles. This seemed to prove that the caverns, 
now 400 feet above Ordnance datum, must have 
been subm subsequently to their occupation 
by the and by man. One of the prin- 
cipal objects, therefore, which the committee 
had in view this year was to critically examine 
those portions of the caverns not previously explored. 
so as to endeavour to arrive at the true cause of 
the peculiar conditions observed. When the ex- 
plorations were suspended last year in the Cae 
Gwyn Oave it was supposed that we had just 
reached a chamber of considerable size’; but after 
a few days’ work this year it was found that what 
ai fo be a chamber was o gradual widening 
of the cavern towards a covered entrance. The 
ition of this entrance frontly surprised us, as 
itherto we had believed that we were ually 
getting further into the limestone hill. e rise 
the field at — however, proved to be 
composed of a erable thickness of glacial 
deposits heaped up against a limestone cliff. A 
shaft, twenty feet soem, was opened over this en- 
trance from the field above. e beds were care- 
fully measured by Mr. C. E. De Rance, Mr. Lux- 
moore, and the writer, during the prosecution of 
the work. Below the soil, for about eight feet, 
a tolerably stiff boulder clay, containing many ice- 
scratched boulders and narrow bands and 
pockets of sand, was found. Below this there 
were about seven feet of gravel and sand, with 
here and there bands of red clay, having also 
many ice-scratched boulders. The next deposit 
met with was a laminated brown clay; and under 
this was found the bone-earth, a brown, sandy 
clay with small pebbles and with angular frag- 
ments of limestone, stalagmite, and stalactites. 
On June 28, in the presence of Mr. G. H. Morton, 
of Liv » and the writer, a small but well- 
worked ‘flake was dug up from the bone- 
earth on the south side of the entrance. Its 
poate was about eighteen inches below the 
owest bed of sand. Several teeth of hyaena and 
reindeer, as well as fragments of bone, were also 
found at the same place ; and at other points in 
the shaft, teeth of rhinoceros and a ent 
of a mammoth’s tooth. One rhinoceros tooth 
was found at the extreme point examined, about 
six feet beyond and directly in front of the 
entrance. It seems clear that the contents of the 
cavern must have been washed out by marine 
action during the submergence in mid- 
glacial time, and that they were afterwards 
covered by marine sands and by an —— boulder- 
pe L identical in character with that found at many 
ite in the Vale of Clwyd and in other places on 
the North Wales coast. The bone-earth seems to 
diminish in thickness rather rapidly outwards 
under the glacial deposits, but it was found as far 
out as the excavations have been made. Here the 
bone-earth rests directly on the limestone floor, 
with no local gravel between, as in the cavern. 
It would be interesting to know how far the cave- 
earth extends under the glacial deposits ; but this 
could be ascertained by making a deep 
through the terrace of lacial’ deposits, 
which extends for a considerable distance in a 
westerly direction. The glacial deposits here are 
undoubtedly in an entirely undisturbed condition, 
and are full of smooth and well-scratched boulders, 


flint, seleines ‘ane - quartzites, 
felsites, diorites, volcanic urian rocks, 
Sil rocks are most abundant. 





It is clear that we have here rocks from northern 
sources, along with those from the Welsh hills, 
and the manner in which the limestone at the 
entrance to the cavern in the shaft is smoothed 
from the north would indicate that to be the main 
direction of the flow. The marine sands and 
gravels which rest immediately on the bone- 
earth are probably of the age of the 
Moel Tryfaen and other high-level sands, 
and the overlying clay with large boulders and 
intercalated sands may be considered of the age of 
the so-called upper boulder-clay of the area. The 
latter must evidently have been deposited by coast- 
ice. Whether the caverns were occupied in pre- 
or only in inter-glacial times it is difficult to decide, 
but it is certain that they were frequented by 
pleistocene animals and by man before the cha- 
racteristic glacial deposits of this area were accu- 
mulated. The local gravel found in the caverns 
underlying the bone earth must have been washed 
in by streams at an earlier period, probably before 
the excavation of the rocky floor of the valley to 
its present depth. From the glacial period up to 
the present time excavation has taken place only 
in the glacial deposits, which must have filled the 
valley up toa level considerably above the entrances 
to the caverns. The characteristic red boulder- 
clay, with erratic blocks frem northern sources, is 
found in this area to a height of about 500 feet, 
and sands and gravels in the mountains to the 
south-east to an elevation of about 1,400 feet. The 
natural conclusion, therefore, is that the caverns 
were occupied by an early pleistocene fauna and 
by man anterior to the great submergence indicated 
by the high-level marine sands, and therefore also 
before the deposition of the so-called great upper 
boulder-clay of this area. As there is no evidence 
against such a view, it may even be legitimately 
assumed that the ossiferous remains and the flint 
implements are of an earlier date than any glacial 
deposits found in this area.’’ 








MESSRS. TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL PUB- 
LICATIONS. 


First in importance among the Oriental works 
that Messrs. Triibner have in the press is the 
Indica of Al Beruni—Arabic text and English 
translation, both by Prof. Sachau, of Berlin. 
Beruni was an Arab scholar, versed in all the 
learning of his day, who visited India at the 
aa 0 ~ first Mohammedan invasion (1000 
A.D.), and spent many years in studying San- 
skrit and making personal — into the 
history, geography, and social condition of 
the country. athematics, astronomy, and 
chronology were the branches of science to 
which he was himself specially devoted. His 
Indica is supposed to have been written about 
1031. Hitherto it has only been known from ex- 
tracts in a French translation made by Reinaud. 
But we are assured that these by no means ex- 
haust its interest as a unique storehouse of in- 
formation about India in Hindu times, compiled 
by one who was able to make the best use of 
his opportunities. The work, too, has been 
fortunate in waiting for an editor in Prof. 
Sachau, who combines in himself the three 
necessary qualifications of a knowledge of 
Arabic, of Sanskrit, of astronomy—and, we 
may add, of English. Its publication was pro- 
jected, we believe, as the last undertaking of 
the Oriental Translation Fund; and it has been 
completed with pecuniary assistance from the 
Indian Government. 

Of scarcely less interest is the first volume of 
the Reports of the Archaeological Survey of 
Southern India, conducted (like the Survey of 
Western India) by Dr. James Burgess. This 
first volume will deal with the Buddhist stupas 
or temples at Amrivati, which ought to be 
known to English people by the sculptures on 
the grand staircase in the British Museum. Dr. 
Burgess, when he visited the site, succeed- 
ing in discovering some ninety additional 
sculptures, as well as several Pali inscriptions. 
One of these inscriptions turns out to be of 
great value, s containing the name of Pulu- 





miyi, a king of the Andhra dynasty, who 
flourished in the second century A.D. The date 
is therefore proved to be about 150 years 
earlier than that provisionally assigned to it by 
the late Dr. James Fergusson. Dr. Burgess 
also found another similar stupa at Jaggayapet, 
not far distant from Amravati, the sculptures 
of which are much more archaic. This work, 
which is likewise published under the authority 
of the Indian Government, will be illustrated 
with some fifty collotype plates from Dr. 
Burgess’s own photographs, and with numerous 
woodcuts. It will also contain facsimiles of 
the inscriptions, with translations, &c., by 
Prof. Buhler, of Vienna. 

Messrs. Triibner also announce the Sanskrit 
text of the Manava-Dhdrma- Castra, or Code of 
Manu, edited with critical notes by Prof. Jolly, 
of Wirzburg; a translation, by Prof. 8. Beal, 
of the Life o/ Hiuen Tsiang, the famous Chinese 
a im to India in the seventh century, written 

y his disciples, Hwui Liand Yen-tsung, which 
will form a sequel to the same author’s transla- 
tion of the Si-yu-ki; The Modern Languages of 
Oceanica, by Mr. R. N. Cust ; two more volumes 
of Dr. R. Rost’s collection of papers reprinted 
from the transactions of learned societies 
dealing with the Malay Peninsula and the 
Indian Archipelago; a Romanised Japanese 
Reader, with English translation, &c., by Prof. 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, of Tokyo, which is 
intended to be used in connexion with the 
same author’s ‘‘ Simplified Grammar” of Japa- 
nese; and a new edition of the Rev. C. Alwis’s 
Sinhalese Handbook in Roman Characters, &c. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs).handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presenis.— 
Geo, Ress, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








‘Les Artistes Célébres.”  Phidias. 
Collignon. (Paris: Rouam.) 


To uphold the position of Pheidias among the 
great articts of the world is a task at once 
easy and difficult. It would be enough, and 
it is easy, to point to the sculptures of the 
Parthenon and challenge a comparison. 
Besides, it is always highly agreeable to dwell 
in detail on the beauty of those works as it 
continues to discover itself to a watchful eye 
in ever new aspects. But while these and 
other pleasures which render the writing of a 
life of Pheidias so far easy come only at the 
seeking, there are many difficulties which are 
apt to urge themselves forward even in regard 
to the Parthenon sculptures; and this all the 
more obtrusively should it happen that they 
have been much under discussion, and have 
become entangled with a variety of opinions, 
each of which calls for a certain measure of 
respect. In such cases M. Collignon has 
been able to shape a judicious course, thanks 
to his steady purpose of never allowing 
respect for the subject before him to descend 
below respect for the learning which sur- 
rounds it. Not that he neglects any part of 
this multifarious learning. He only reduces 
the substance of it to just proportions. 
Yet this does not save him from coming 
occasionally to a wrong conclusion, as 
for example, in dealing with the barrier 
round the throne of Zeus at Olympia (p. 105). 
I would venture to differ from him also on 
one or two minor matters. But such occa- 
sions of difference are rare; and it is all the 
more incumbent on me to point out that M. 
Collignon’s mastery of an extensive and 
intricate material, his vivid perception of 
artistic quality, and the clearness of his 
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exposition, render his book more than 
welcome to students of ancient art. 

M. Collignon holds to the view that the 
external sculptures of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia had been completed before Pheidias 
arrived on the scene with his pupils and 
assistants. In accordance with this view he 
declines to re-open the much-disputed ques- 
tion of Paeonios as against Alkamenes. Pau- 
sanias, it will be remembered, says expressly 
that the sculptures of the east pediment were 
by Paeonios, those of the west by Alkamenes. 
But, with the best will to prove him right by 
discovering special differences of style between 
these two sets of sculptures, no satisfactory 
result has been attained. Yet there must 
have been some ground for the statement of 
Pausanias. It is, I believe, the general 
opinion now that this statement had its origin 
in a wrong inference, from the curious inscrip- 
tion placed by Paeonios on the base of his 
statue of Nike—a statue which stood close to 
the east front of the temple, and which has 
been found along with its base. The inscrip- 
tion reads : 

Tlaévios érolnoev Mevdaitos 
kal 7 &xpwrhpia mow em roy vady évixa. 

The word évixa clearly suggested a competi- 
tion of artists in which Paeonios was suc- 
cessful ; and it has been generally thought that 
Pausanias had this in his mind when he 
assigned the sculptures of the east or principal 
front to Paeonios. My belief is that Paeonios 
made the whole of the external sculptures of 
the temple ; and that the reason why, in the 
inscription in the Nike, he refers only to the 
acroteria was from no desire of boasting that 
he had done so and so, in which case he would 
have mentioned the pediment figures, and 
would have produced an inscription without 

arallel among ancient artists, notwithstand- 
ing the boasting epigrams which have been 
recorded of some of them. I venture to think 
that the word évixa was not in this instance 
meant to convey any such meaning as that of 
a competition. It is applied to Paeonios, or 
by him, solely with reference to certain 
figures which he had made for the acroteria of 
the temple. We know that these statues 
represented two Nikae, and we may conclude 
that they had been completed previously to 
the marble figure with the inscription just 
quoted. At least, I can see no occasion for 
his having raised the marble figure on so 
unusually high a pedestal unless it had been 
to bring her as nearly as possible into the 
same light as the other two figures on the 
acroteria close by. It is, further, a reasonable 
inference that all three figures were more or 
less replicas, the one of the other. 

We have thus three statues of Nike by 
Paeonios standing near to each other in 
Olympia; and my argument is that the word 
évixa is nothing more than one of those quaint, 
half-humorous turns of expression not un- 
familiar in Greek of the middle of the fifth 
century 8.c.-—with this meaning, that Paeonios 
had made so many Nikae that évixa might 
well be said of him. We should remember 
that winged figures of Nike must then have 
been of very rare occurrence in sculpture, and 
therefore the more likely to provoke some 
novel application of her name. It is notice- 
able that Mende, the native town of Paeonios 
—not improbably Paeonios himself—is answer- 
able for another epigraphic curiosity of a 


similar kind. Pausanias (v. 27, 8) speaks of 
a statue at Olympia dedicated by the Men- 
daeans to Zeus; and, expecting that the figure 
would represent that deity, he was much 
astonished to see what he could hardly help 
believing to be an athlete, holding in his 
hands archaic halteres such as were used in 
contests of leaping. Then he quotes the in- 
scription : 
Znvi Ocav Bacirer uw? axpoblnioy évOdd’ ZOnxav 
Mevdai0r Simrnv xepot Biacduevor. 


Pausanias is very vague about this town of 
Sipte. He calls it a “wall and town” in 
Thrace—otherwise it is entirely unknown. It 
seems to me that we must seek in the name 
of this town a meaning which shall account 
for that singular statue of a “ leaper” with 
halteres. I propose to read Sxiprny, which has 
precisely this signification. There were, at no 
great distance, the Sxiprio. of Paeonia, the 
Sxiproves of Dalmatia, on the borders of 
Macedonia. Still nearer to Mende, at Beroea, 
in Macedonia, Col. Leake (Northern Greece, iii., 
p- 292) found an inscription with the names 
of K. Sxiprios "Ayafoxdjs and his wife S«ipria 
Zwoiyn. A town situated like Beroea, with a 
stream breaking in cascades on the heights 
above it, and leaping in rivulets down most of 
its streets, might well have been called Sxipry. 
If C. Miiller is right in his recent edition of 
Ptolemy (i., p. 509), there was a town in 
Epirus called alternatively "A\voropos and 
Xxprov. There thus seems no want of 
evidence for the existence of a town or village 
named Sxiprn within a reasonable distance of 
Mende. In any case, the only possible explana- 
tion of this curious statue of the Mendaeans 
must, I think, be sought for in the name of a 
town the capture of which the statue was 
placed at Olympia to commemorate; and if 
this be so, it will be admitted that the 
Mendaeans had at this early time a rude sort 
of humour which they did not hesitate to 
indulge even at Olympia and before all the 
world. But the habit of playing upon words 
was no monopoly of the Mendaeans in the 
middle or early part of the fifth century B.c. 
For example, in a prophecy given by Herodo- 
tus (viii. 77) the Persians are not expressly 
named, but there is no mistaking them in the 
Aurapas mépoavtes AOyjvas; see also the verses 
quoted by Herodotus (v. 56). At a later 
time the comic poet Teleclides, referring to 
a drama of Euripides called ‘‘ The Phrygian,” 
says Mnesilochus ¢pvyei 7. Spaua and Socrates 
Ta ppvyav’ troribnow. 

No doubt these instances fall short of the 
interpretation here proposed for the word 
évixa. What was needed was a form such as 
évixle; but then that would have conveyed, 
in an open and derogatory manner, the fact of 
Paeonios having made so many Nikae, where- 
as with the form évixa, supposing it to be 
allowable in this sense, he may well have 
composed the inscription himself. 

These conjectures, put forward with diffi- 
dence, have led me away from M. Collig- 
non’s book, to which I would now revert for 
the sake of taking leave of it with a word in 
praise of the illustrations. For the most 


art they are printed with the text from 
locks prepared by a photographic process, 
and the result is as notably excellent as in 
similar books produced here and in Germany 





A. 8. Murray. 


| it is notably bad. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


From what we hear, there is good reason to 
hope that the British School at Athens may 
start under the direction of Mr. C. F. Penrose, 
whose name is already associated with it as the 
architect of the building. We may mention that 
Mr. Penrose first visited Athens forty years ago, 
though his classical Investigation into the Prin- 
ciples of Athenian Architecture did not appear 
until 1851. 


Mr. WEDMORE’S continued absence in France 
has caused some delay in the publication of his 
book for collectors, on Whistler’s Etchings ; but 
Mr. Thibaudeau hopes to be able to issue it 
during the present month. 


Mr. ERNEST RADFORD is giving his course 
of lectures on Art and Architecture for the 
Cambridge University Extension Scheme, at 
Newark, Chesterfield, Loughborough, and 
Derby. 


THE museum at Berlin has recently acquired 
a portrait by J. van Eyck of the same Arnolfini 
who is represented with his wife in the famous 
picture in the National Gallery. 


THE new Luxembourg galleries are now 
open. They are well lighted, but are too 
small for much extension of the collection. The 
removal of the great groups by Barye and the 
pictures of Millet (though the latter were not 
important examples of the master) leave a 
gap which the most recent acquisitions scarcely 

Rodin’s wild figure of St. John with the 
grand head makes avery sensible impression in 
the sculpture gallery. 


THE salon devoted to French art of the 
eighteenth century in the Louvre has been re- 
opened. Great judgment has been shown in 
the rearrangement. Lebrun is the artist who 
has benefited most. Room has been found for 
several of his large battle-pieces, and the effect 
of them is decidedly imposing. Reflecting the 
= of his age rather than his own emma 

brun’s art appeals with lessened force to this 
generation ; but the richness of his composition, 
the superbness of his style, must yet be recog- 
nised. Ifnot great in the highest sense, he 
was at least a grandee. 


AN exact reproduction of the Trajan column 
is about to be erected in the grounds of the 
Museum at the Chateau de St. Germain. 
M. Lenoir’s statue of Berlioz, in the Square 
Ventimille, will be unveiled on October 17. The 
same date is fixed for the inauguration of the 
statue of Francois Rude at Dijon. 


At Cherchell in Algeria a fine statue of 
Hercules has been discovered; and at Rome 
in the ground belonging to the National Bank 
and the Villa Spithoever, discoveries have been 
made, of which a mutilated statue of Diana, 
and. another of a young Spartan woman, are 
reported as most important. 


Miss LEE asks us to correct an error in her 
article on Jules Quicherat’s Remains, which 
appeared in the AcaDEMY for September 25. 
La diplomatique does not mean ‘“ diplomacy,” 
but the art of deciphering ancient diplémes— 
‘‘tels que les titres des églises, des monastéres, 
les chartes authentiques, etc.,”” and ‘‘les con- 
naissances qui sont nécessaires 4 ce déchiffre- 
ment et 4 l’explication de ces titres ”—so Littré 
explains the word. When, therefore, Quicherat 
lectured on Ja diplomatique, it was on a subject 
quite congenial to him. 





THE STAGE. 


In Paris the brilliant weather has retarded a 
little the —— of the theatres; or, at 
least, most of those theatres that have re- 
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opened have contented themselves with revivals 
on which but a limited interest could be 
bestowed. Atthe Théitre Francais—which is 
passing through critical times, owing to the 
recent defection of more than one important 
sociétaire and the threatened withdrawal of 
Coquelin—the main attraction of the present is 
the revival of Dumas’ ‘ Denise,” with a 
débutante in the part of the heroine. The 
young lady, whose good looks inspire one with 
sympathy, and whose art is already beyond 
question, has had a very fair measure of suc- 
cess with the most exacting audience in Europe. 
The interest in the immediate future will 
undoubtedly centre in the performance of 
‘* Hamlet,” which it is the intention of their one 
tragedian of genius and temperment — M. 
Mounet Sully—to make memorable. The re- 
hearsals are proceeding apace, and much is 
hoped for; but the health of M. Mounet Sully 
still gives occasion for anxiety, and it is feared 
that the performances of Hamlet will strain his 
strength greatly. 


THE two brightest and most laughable pieces 
which the Parisian stage boasts at the moment 
— the two which rouse in the Fe od a 
hilarity akin to that provoked yy ** The School- 
mistress” and by ‘‘ Nancy & Co.”—are those 
which are played at the Variétés and the 
Gymnase—“* Le Fiacre Cent-dix-sept ” and ‘‘ Le 
Bonheur Conjugal.” Mdme. Chaumont, whose 
peculiar intellectual alertness gave added point 
to her part, has withdrawn from ‘‘ Le Fiacre 
Cent-dix-sept,” and the character she assumed 
is played now by a lady not perhaps less en- 
gaging, but whose method is less individual. 
**Le Bonheur Conjugal,” unlike ‘‘ Le Fiacre,”’ 
commends itself almost to the mother of 
daughters—it is amusing well-nigh without 
impropriety. M. Landrol—associated, at the 
Gymnase, with the triumphs of Desclée, and 
now quite an elderly man—is wonderfully 
realistic, even touching almost, as the father 
of the twospoilt daughters, who do not add to 
the ‘‘happiness” of their husbands. Of the 
daughters, the most important is played by an 
actress who has long sought in attire, and, 
some consider, in personal beauty, a substitute 
for high talent. Her dresses are worthy of her 
reputation in this matter. There is a rising 
ee the Ravel of the future— 
whose wonde y true and humourous acting 
would alone make ‘‘ Le Bonheur Conjugal” 
worth seeing. 





MUSIC. 
ROWBOTHAWM’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


Itistory of Music. By J. F. Rowbotbam. Vol. II. 
(Triibner. ) 


In this volume otr author pursues the 
fortnnes of music among our Aryan ancestors. 
1t co.tains one short but interestiag chapter 
on the Hindus, and three long and equally in- 
teresting chapters on the Greeks. He bids us 
notice the passion for form in the Aryan race 
in contrast to the passion for formlessness in 
the Semitic. ‘‘Speech,” says a verse in the 
Vedas, ‘‘was a thing of naught, till it had 
been moulded and shaped by the power of 
rhythm.” The power of metre, indeed, is said 
to have helped Indra to fix the waters in the 
sky. 

Only three examples of ancient Greek music 
are known to exist, and these only as 
melodies ; and suppositions assign them to the 
third or fourth century 4.D. One may there- 
fore wonder how Mr. Rowbotham manages to 
fill 600 pages; and even then he has not quite 
done with Greek music, for he only gets as far 
ag Sophocles, He originally announced his 





work in three volumes; but, at the rate he is 
going, he will fill many. He hints indeed at 
this on p. 414. He describesi persons, places, 
and events at very great length. The story, 
for example, of Hippocleides standing on 
his head on a table and dancing with his 
feet in the air, is amusing enough ; but it keeps 
the student waiting who desires information 
about Greek music, Again, when showing how 
music was mixed up with the pleasantries of 
the Greeks, he mentions the flute playing 
during the game of kottabos, af must 
needs describe the game in full. In a few 
places there are remarks which, out of regard 
for good taste, might well have been omitted 
altogether. 

Mr. Rowbotham, not being able to tell us 
much about Greek music, gives a long and 
learned disquisition on metre, ‘ which, of 
course, the rhythm and form of Greek music 
were determined ; and in his first account of the 
Hexameter, produced by doubling the Linus, 
he lays down the law that “the growth of 
musical forms proceeds by doubling.” Of this 
law he gives many striking illustrations in the 
course of the volume. After showing by 
examples the beauty and variety of Homeric 
verse, he passes on to Terpander, the Guido 
d’Arrezzo of ancient times. It may be noticed 
that, following Westphal, he places Terpander 
at a much earlier date than most historians. 
According to one tradition, Terpander changed 
the number of strings in the lyre from four to 
seven ; according to another, he merely added 
one extra string to the six-stringed lyre. Mr. 
Rowbotham follows the first tradition on 
p. 52, the second on p. 494. 

Archilochus is the next ‘Architect of 
Music ”’ presented to our notice. He was the 
inventor of triple measure. Mr. Rowbotham 
tells us that this poet-musician learnt from 
Tyrian merchants a peculiar mode of accom- 
panying the song. Terpander, he says, 
“accompanied the voice note for note; but 
Archilochus employeda separate accompaniment 
different from the melody, and, strange to say, 
above it.” Our author in another part of the 
book, and in an excursus at the end, maintains 
this point with some show of learning. But 
one is almost afraid to trust him asa guide, 
after his treatment of Plutarch on p. 75. 
We cannot enter into detail, and will only 
assert that his translation of some sentences in 
the nineteenth chapter of Plutarch’s De Musica 
is a forced one. He has mixed two sentences 
together in the first quotation on p. 75, 
so that it would require much space to 
state our objections in full, One little point 
we may however name. ‘Instrumental 
accompaniment”’ is a convenient but scarcely 
faithful translation of év 77 xpovse. Mr. Row- 
botham bas evidently followed Westphal, who, 
in his German translation, gives ‘‘in der 
Begleitung.”” Volkmann’s Latin rendering, 
‘“‘in pulsatione,” is about all that can be got 
out of the words. On p. 106 Mr. Rowbotham 
gives modes of accompanying a cadence on the 
lyre. One, he says, is ‘quite allowable ” after 
what Plutarch has written. So here he seems 
again in the world of conjecture. 

The account of the various ornaments in 
Greek song, and of the Solfeggio, is extremely 
interesting. There are some useful foot-notes, 
which show how difficult it is to make out 
exactly the descriptions of ‘‘The Anonymous 
Writer’’ so often quoted here. In connexion 
with the Portamento Mr. Rowbotham speaks of 
the Enharmonic Genus. There were two forms: 
in one a note of the tetrachord was omitted ; 
in the other (a later form), besides the omis- 
sion of the note, quarter-tcnes were intro- 
duced. Our author mentions ouly the latter. 
Plutarch—a favourite authority of his—care- 
fully distinguished between the two kinds, 
And, mo:eover, Plutarch appears to name the 





| interesting, and he carries the rea 


elder Olympus as inventor of the old and 
legitimate enharmonic. Mr. Rowbotham attri- 
butes, apparently without authority, the other 
form, or, as he says, its revival, to the younger 
Olympus, surnamed the Phrygi 

The description of the instrument called 
Magadis shows great acumen. It was said to 
have twenty strings; but our author explains 
how probably there were only ten, each string 
being divided by a bridge so as to give on one 
side a note, on the other its octave. The lyre, 
the glory of Greece, is, of course, minutely 
described. It was a cross between the Aryan 
lute and the Semitic lyre. The Cithara, a 
variety of lyre, was usually employed as a solo 
instrument. The various kinds of flutes used 
by the Greeks are mentioned; and Mr. Row- 
botham, by his description of the double pipes 
on the vases and marbles, makes it appear 
highly probable that harmony, beyond the 
doubling in the octave, was used. In some 
cases one pipe is half the length of the other, 
giving, of course, the octave; but in others 
two-thirds, which would give the fifth above. 
This is certainly strong evidence ; but not quite 
strong enough to support our author’s state- 
ments about harmony, which we shall notice in 
speaking of Pythagoras, 

Mr. Rowbotham traces minutely the history 
of poetical feet, phrases, and periods; for from 
the character of Greek poetry we can gather 
the form and rhythm of the music—the 
skeleton only, not the substance. He speaks 
of an eighteen-syllable (or note, as he calls 
it) phrase in Iambic form; and he says 
that he has looked in vain through all 
the compositions of modern times to dis- 
cover one single phrase such as this—that 
is, an Iambic phrase of three bars in six- 
—_ time. If true—and we cannot re- 
call any such phrase—this is extremely 
curious. Westphal, says Mr. Rowbotham, has 
found an approach to it in Beethoven’s 
** Adelaide”; but he could have found still 
nearer approaches in the first and third move- 
ments of the ‘‘ Eroica’”’ symphony. The con- 
tinual change of time known as Metabole must 
have had a curious influence on Greek music. 
The nearest approach to it iu modern music is, 
we think, to be found in Hiller’s ‘“ Esquisses et 
Etudes rhythmiques.”’ 

In the strophe, antistrophe, and epode 
(added by Stesichorus) of the Greek chorus, 
Mr. Rowbotham sees a foreshadowing of the 
Sonata form. The epode answers to the 
development section, only in the Greek chorus 
it came at the end. He also something to 
say about the keys in which these sections 
were sung, presenting analogy to modern 
methods of modulation ; but he frankly admits 
that the evidence on this point is ‘ obscure 
and questionable.” Then, in the matter of 
phrasing, he finds in lines of the epode imita- 
tations of lines of the strophe and antistrophe 
—direct imitation, and imitation by contrary 
motion, especially in the writings of Pindar. 
And he goes on to discover in Dorian rhythm 
‘a strange resemblance to that form of com- 
position which we calla fugue.” He has also 
some suggestive remarks about his law, which 
we have already mentioned, viz., that the pro- 
gress of musical form goes by doubling. The 
whole of the chapter we have been noticing 
(i.e., from the beginning of the volume, with 
the exception of the short chapter on Hindu 
music) is highly ingenious, if at times a trifle 
fanciful. 

It is, of course, natural that Mr. Rowbotham 
should have a great deal to say about the 
famous philosopher Pythagoras; over one 
hundred pages, indeed, are devoted to him. 
In a history of philosophy even double that 
number might be necessary. As literature, the 
greater number of Mr, Rowbotham’s pages are 
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with him in his enthusiastic admiration 
for the man. But, on coming to the end of 
the chapter, one is surprised to find how little 

ain has been made to our musical knowledge. 

e tale, or rather myth, of Pythagoras in the 
blacksmith’s shop is told in full. Prof. Mac- 
farren, in his Musical History, has shown how 
absurd a tale it is. And our author relates, 
further, an experiment made by Pythagoras 
with a string and weights, which the law of 
the number of vibrations being proportional to 
the square roots of stretching weights shows 
to be also a fiction. 

The Greek names of the notes of their scale 
of two octaves are given; and our author says: 
‘*I think we should feel our notes much more 
vividly than we do if each had a name.” For 
he adds very truly that ‘‘a name carries much 
with it that a letter or a number never can.” 
But we have names—Tonic, Mediant, Dominant, 
&c.—quite as significant, if not more so, than 
those of the Greeks. In speaking of harmony, 
Mr. Rowbotham would have us believe that the 
Greeks used all the concords and discords which 
we employ. But we have already referred to 
his method of dealing with the subject as un- 
satisfactory, and his statements must be received 
with caution. His very use of the word “‘ har- 
mony” is misleading. In many of the quuta- 
tions which he gives from Greek writers the 
word ‘Apyovia ought to be translated as ‘‘ pro- 
portion” rather than ‘‘harmony,” to which 
musicians attach the technical meaning of com- 
binations of sounds, Take only one example. 
Nicomachus is quoted as saying: ‘‘To Pytha- 
goras the octave was the type of all harmony.” 
The ratio, not the combination, of the sounds 
forming the octave was what the writer had in 
view. Mr. Rowbotham goes on to reason about 
modulation in the same spirit. In discussing 
the vexed question of harmony as known to the 
ancients we must have something stronger than 
suppositions and words forced from their mean- 
ings. For, see how careless Mr. Rowbotham 
is even in a small matter. On pp. 393-5 he 
describes how Pythagoras constructed the 
double scale, or Systema Diezeugmenon. He 
says: ‘‘But there was another system [Dis- 
junct] ascribed to Pythagoras, though with 
what justice we do not know.” On the next 
page (396), speaking of both systems, he says: 
**Both are ascribed to Pythagoras, though 
with what justice we cannot say.” 

But we must hasten on, and say a word 
about the last chapter. It commences with a 
description of musical training at Athens, and 
we, of course, find much about Plato. Then 
Mr. Rowbotham passes to Sparta, Lycurgus, 
and Tyrtaeus. At last he comes to Thespis 
and the rude beginnings of the drama, to the 
Great Theatre on the side of the Acropolis at 
Athens, and to the tragedies of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. In noticing the alternate speech 
and song of the Greek drama, he speaks of 
modern grand opera as ‘‘ overdone with 
a continual swell of sound.” The early 
Italian school and Mozart’s operas display 
for Mr. Rowbotham the excellent tempering 
of speech and song which was the basis of 
Greek tragedy. 7 do so up to a certain 
point; but why did not our author say 
what he thinks of Wagner's attempt to revive 
the spirit rather than the letter of Greek 
drama? In the interesting account of 
Sophocles’ ‘‘ Oedipus at Colonus” we find 
again a good deal about strophe and anti- 
strophe, and, more than that, the leit motive. 
There is nothing new under the sun. Mr. 
Rowbotham says ‘“‘This admirable device for 
giving unity to the opera is a common thing 
in Greek tragedy.” This rhythmic phrase 
which appears again and again through 
Sophocles’ tragedy may possibly have had its 
musical equivalent, 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. es 
Profusely Illustrated. Price, 6d ; by Post, 81. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER, the First Number of a NEW VOLUME, 
CONTAINS :— 

The opening ch 'pters of a new serial story, by B. L. FARJEON, entitled A 
SECRET INHERITANCE; CAMBRIDGE, by OscaR Broww1NG, Illus- 
trated; MOTHER TO BABE: a Poem, by GEORGE MEREDITH ; THE 
SPECTATOR’S KETURN TO TOWN, with Illustrations, by Huan 
THO).SON; SOME LESS KNOWN TOWNS OF SOUTHERN GAUL; 
by E. A. FREEMAN, with Illustrations; ONLY NATURE, a Story, by 
KATHERINE CooreR; and THE VOYAGE OF THE PELICAN, by 
MOWBRAY Morris. 

Single Numbers, 6d. ; by Post, 81. Yearly Subscrip‘ion, including Double 

Number and Postage, 8s, 
London: MACMILLAN & Co, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 207, for OCTOBER. 
1, FREE EDUCATION in the UNITED STATES : a Communication from 
the U.S, Commissioner. 
2, NOTES on TEACHING ENGLISH in FRANCE. 
3. ON — MODERN HISTORY. By F. W. Cornisu, 
c'uded. 
4, SCHOOL LIFE in the APENNINES. By E, STRACHAN-MORGAN. 
5. THE BORDEAUX CONGRESS: 
6. A TEACHER’S TRIALS. 
7. AN UNFASHIONABLE WATERING-PLACE, 
8. OCCASIONAL NOTES ; FOREIGN NOTES, 
9. CORRESPONDENCE ; REVIEWS, 
10, SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, 
ll, TRANSLATION PRIZE and EXTRA PRIZE, 
Price 6d., per post 7d. 
Offices : 86, Fleet Street, Londor, E.C. 
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No. XLV., price Six Shillings. 


THE 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


For OCTOBER, 1886, 

. EXPANSION or DISRUPTION ? 
RECENT TRANSLATIONS from 8. CYRIL of ALEXANDRIA, 
THE AGE for CONFIRMATION, 
THE AMBROSIAN BREVIARY. 
CHURCH WORK in RURAL PARISHES. 
FATHER TAOLO SARPI. 
IDEALISM in MORALS, 
SOCIALISM and DARWINI=M. 
CuMPULSORY CLERGY PENSIONS, 
SUORT NOTICES, 

fPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street-square, London. 
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Published Monthly, Piice 6d, 


THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

THE REV. WILLIAM LANDELS, D.D. (With Portrait.}\—PKAI3F-GOD 
BAREBONE, W4S HE A BAPTIST? I—WHY I A NONCOS- 
FORMIST No V.—ON PULPIT QUAINTNESSES, I, TEXTS.—TIE 
ANABAPTIST=, ANCIENT AND MOlLERN, (Concluding Artirl-.)— 
BOOK-, CHIEFLY RIGLICAL—SAMUEL MORLEY.—FADING LEAVES. 
—RKIEF NOTES.—MIMSTERIAL REGISTER.—KEVIEWS.—LITEKARY 
NOTES. 


London ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD 21, Furnivall-street, Holborp,” . 














